


























TH tire rationing, a truck ‘‘black-out’’, labor shortages 
and other vital factors changing from day to day, your 
sales curve can spring up or down like rubber— and with rubber. 


Stabilizing influences are hard to find in this ‘‘sea of ques- 
tion-marks’’. One thing sure, curtailed distribution means closer 
cultivation of sales territory in your own “back yard"’. Better 
bread flavor will help that—International Flours mean better 
bread flavor. 


International Flours help to eliminate ‘‘cripples’’ and con- 
serve man hours—vital in defense economy. 


Now's the time to look carefully to flour. We suggest you 
look to International. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY +- MINNEAPOLIS 


Make Your Selection from MERLIN * RED DRAGON 
these Spring and Hard MINUTE MAN 
Winter Wheat Flours * 
+ ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA WHEAT FLOURS 
CINDERELLA * 
ROBIN HOOD MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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Blackouts ? 


Yes 
Black Bread? 





@ Instead of the ““Wheatless Mondays” and dark ‘“‘war bread” of World War I—with 
substitute flours—this time there is plenty of wheat flour to go around. 


America has an abundance of wheat . . . Canadian elevators are bulging... A new 
wheat crop is on the way . . . The problem is not rationing, but storage and the most 
effective use of food values in the wheat. ; 


Hoarding anything is unpatriotic . . . Hoarding wheat flour is unnecessary. 
Black bread will not be a war problem here . . . American housewives will be able to 
buy peacetime high-quality Pillsbury’s Best for the duration. 


The milling industry’s contribution to all-out war is enriched white flour... It is 
enriched with valuable B-vitamins and iron according to the recommendations of the 
National Research Council . . . It is regulation food for our nation’s armed forces... 
It is being shipped to our allies.overseas . . . It makes your kitchen a vital source of 
power for work in the arsenal of democracy .. . It is an essential food in our govern- 
ment’s National Nutrition Program. 


Enriched white flour can make up in food-energy for the rationing of sugar because 
foods baked from wheat flour are a complete substitute for sugar as a source of 
food-energy . . . Digestion converts wheat-starch into dextrose, a sugar which in the 
body produces heat and energy. 


Enriched white bread—baked at home or by your baker—is the lowest-cost source of 
food energy today. 


Enriched white flour makes real fightin’ food .. . It is Pillsbury’s best ammunition to 
help win the war . . . In addition to producing food in its mills, Pillsbury is producing in 
its machine shops certain necessary military equipment for the men behind the guns. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company is all-out to win the war. 


Ptepub/lllrwns, 


e ’ 
PRESIDENT 














PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





HOW TO STRETCH YOUR FOOD DOLLAR 
Send for Pillsbury’s Wartime Nutrition Guide ‘FIGHTIN’ FOOD” 





Specially designed to meet the handbook needs 
of wartime nutrition classes for American house- 
wives and civilian home economics teachers. 


Published in the interest of our government’s 
National Nutrition Program, featuring: 
@ Aids to planning low-cost, yet nourishing, bal- 
anced and tasty meals 


@ 21 wartime menus and 30 wartime recipes — 
many of them “‘sugar savers” 


@ Valuable information on vitamins, minerals, 
and their sources... with charts 


@ Helpful suggestions for thrifty food buying and 
patriotic food saving 


@ Tips on appetizing. economical food preparation 
@ The nutrition story back of enriched white flour 
To get a copy of “‘Fightin’ Food”’ send 10 cents to 
Foods Education Department, Pillsbury Flour 


Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. For use in 
nutrition classes, ask about special quantity prices. 


The above statement appeared in many metropolitan Sunday newspapers on April 12th and in the April 20th issue of TIME magazine. 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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1. UNIFORMITY 
2. PERFORMANCE 
3. FLAVOR 

4. SALES 


You'll win repeat business with 
the tempting taste and finer eating 
qualities of every loaf baked with 
the distinctive full-flavored flours 
from the high altitude wheat em- 
pire. In your shop, these flours give 
you a desirable margin of safety in 
mixing and fermentation time, pro- “i : Y 


ducing pure-white breads, smooth 


oe 


y 
J 


in texture, delightful to eat. Next 
time, specify these sales-making 
flours — enriched and plain. You'll 
like their economy, strength, and 


dependability in shop performance. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leave, COLORADO 


a 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Stung the Baker Uf America for ven 5b Yeats 
THE ( olpadler MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


BAKER * MILLER * GROCER 
ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 


TO BUILDA 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER |= 


AMERICA 


amend 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 








“TSMERTA” 


Not only does it require fine wheat to make a 








barrel of high performance bakery flour but it also 
takes plenty of wheat. 


Saving in wheat is one of three ways by which a 
miller can meet price competition,—but with sac- 
rificed quality. 


ISMERTA demands the milling of plenty of good 


wheat and no short cuts in milling or in grades. 


Be sure the result shows up both in the baking 
performance and in the quality—particularly in 
the flavor—of the loaf. 


Not only can your production man tell this with 


his first use of ISMERTA. You yourself can tell it. 


Best and most important of all, your bread buyers 
can tell it. 


Ultimately your profit and loss account will tell it 
to you with convincing emphasis. 





The merits of ISMERTA can be determined either 
by experience in your own bakery or by 


asking any baker who uses it. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“ Dangnation, 





If you want the facts about 
bright, colorful, sales - making 
brand printing with inks that 
really wash out, get in touch 
with your Bemis Man. 


Oncle Rafe—you been u 





i ctice?”’ 
sin’ mah pretties fer target pra 





OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn Buffalo - Chicago - Denver 
Detroit - East Pepperell Houston + Indianapolis 
Kansas City - Los Angeles Louisville - Memphis 
Minneapolis - New Orleans & New York City + Norfolk 
Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City 


San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 








The surest and best way for every 
baker to do his full-time job in 
the wartime nutrition program is to 
bake the very best loaf of bread 
he ever baked. This also will help 
to take up the slack of sweet 
goods restrictions and help to 
mend the difficulties of operation 
and customer servicing. 
For the Country’s Sake—Bake Good Bread 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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World's Costliest Cereal 


. eek ae 
¥ 


Sportsmen Have Raved About Wild 
Rice—Early Explorers 
Depended Upon It 


By B. W. Cartwright 


Chief Naturalist, Ducks Unlimited (Canada), in Collaboration With 


Ormal I. Sprungman 


ROM time immemorial, wild rice 
| been the one staple cereal of 

the Indians in the north. Sports- 
men have raved about it. Early explorers 
depended on it. At the present low price 
of around 50c a lb—the cheapest in years 
—it is still the world’s most expensive 
cereal. 

What is this glamour grain, ever in- 
creasing in demand, about which people 
know so little? 

Wild rice grows 10 to 12 feet tall in 
from four inches to four feet of water. 
And it is fussy about the kind of water. 
It must be neutral or slightly acid, with- 
out the slightest trace of alkalinity. It 
prefers a sluggish current of about one 
mile per hour. Where conditions are 
tight it grows as thick as the hair on a 
dog’s back. Its natural range extends 
from the alkali lakes of the Dakotas 
northward to southern Canada and east- 
ward and southward in occasional stands 
to the Atlantic coast and northern 
Georgia. 

Botanists recognize three varieties, of 
Which the so-called “giant” wild rice is 
found in the interior. It grows to per- 


fection in shallow lakes at the edge of 
the pre-Cambrian shield. The areas 
where wild rice will grow are strict- 
ly limited. But before you go in for 
“submarine farming,” remember that the 
Indians have first claim on the rice beds 
and there is no prospect of enlarging 
them to any substantial extent. 








WILD RICE is an annual grass that is about as closely related to the cul- 
tivated cereal grains as oats is to corn. It is not the ancestor of cultivated rice 
and resembles it only in being a cereal grass that grows in shallow water. 

Available information concerning current wild rice production in the United 
States and Canada is fragmentary. Neither country includes wild rice among 
the crops for which statistics are released regularly and no information is 
available concerning the total amount of the crop. 

The 1941 crop is reported to have been a failure in some areas, with pro- 
duction about 50 per cent less than the year previous. 

Minnesota, with about 30,000 acres of this wild grain, lays claim to pro- 
ducing more wild rice than anywhere else in the world. Estimates place the 
annual crop of the state at between 350,000 and 500,000 Ibs. Production during 
1941 was reported to have dropped to from 25 to 30 per cent of a normal year’s 
output. 

Figures available for the Canadian province of Manitoba indicate a peak 
production of approximately 150,000 Ibs of wild rice in 1939. In 1940, a good 
year, approximately 121,000 Ibs were produced. Production in 1941 was about 50 
per cent of the previous year. 








Indian women parch the rice (above, left) to loosen the 
bull in which the seed is enclosed. After 20 or 30 minutes of 
Parching, the rice is taken to the dancing grounds. With his 





Later, chaff is blown away by a winnowing process. 


hands resting on a bucking beam, the moccasin-clad Indian 
“dances” the rice (above, right) loosening the hulls further. 





Howard Williams, of Lac du Bois, Manitoba, mechanized the technique for 
harvesting wild rice with this flat-bottomed punt with stern paddle wheel pow- 
ered by a Ford V-8 motor. Binder-like wings protrude at right angles amidships. 
Revolving slats draw the rice heads over troughs in which agitators guide the 
ripe seeds to sacks where they are caught. 


Wild rice grains are heavier than wat- 
er and as they ripen, they fall from the 
head and settle into the soft mud of the 
lake bottom. Here they lie until the 
following spring, when they germinate 
and put forth a slender ribbon-like sub- 
merged leaf. Throughout the summer, 
many other leaves are produced, most of 
which float on the surface of the water. 
In late summer appears the flowering 
stalk, which later matures into the head 
of wild rice grains. The stalk, when ma- 
ture, extends from two to six feet out 
of the water and bears a head con- 
taining 15 to 250 grains of rice. While 
this growth is occurring, the stands un- 
dergo a striking series of changes. In 
the spring they are great rolling ex- 
panses of open water; in the summer 
they are a mat of bright green floating 
leaves; and in the fall they become wav- 
ing grain fields. 

Wild rice is an annual grass. The 
seeds ripen from the top down on heads 
15 to 24 ins long. Indians paddle or pole 
canoes through the rice beds and draw 
the heads alternately from side to side 
with short, round sticks held by the man 
in the prow. He taps the heads lightly 
and the ripe seeds fall into the canoe. 

September is the harvest month and 
seed is gathered from the same beds at 
intervals of about 10 days. Three gath- 
erings complete the harvest. At this sea- 
son the Indian wild rice camp is a pic- 
turesque sight. The fall colors of birch, 
maple, mountain ash and the dark green 
of spruce and jackpine rival only the 
gaudy raiment of the Indians. The rock 
outcrops are ablaze with red, yellow and 
orange colored lichens. 

The rice is brought up from the lake 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Most millers regard careful scouring of 














wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 
that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. So we do it. . 


ne 
be 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


er 





IN THE 
HEART 


CABLE ADDRESS *‘CONFLOMILS"™ ‘ LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
USE ALL CODES OF 221, 223, 224, 225 
KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR WICHITA 


(( NSOLDATEDFLOUR MILLS ((() 










GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels reecommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrets New Ulm, Minn. 











Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
: with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


“Cremo’? cram Crookston Milling Company BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the novitiitsern Miller | 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Label Problems Settled for Duration 


-_™ 





NO MORE CHANGES IN ENRICHMENT 
LEVELS PROMISED 


——_-<>--— 
Riboflavin Will Not Become Required Ingredient on July 1— 
Dietary Regulations Effective May 18, With Assurance 
Label Declarations Will Not Be Disturbed 


By EMMet DOUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Labeling troubles 
of the milling industry, so far as en- 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


riched flour is concerned, seem to be 
solved for the duration of the war. 

The same glad tidings may be an- 
nounced as to riboflavin, which will not 
become a required enrichment ingredi- 
ent on July 1 next. 


Only the specter of price fixing by 
government fiat now seems to be hov- 
ering over the industry, and steps al- 
ready taken by milling executives 
may operate to prevent even this un- 
welcome step. 


Confirmation of the forecast made in 
the April 8 issue of THe NorTHwesTerN 
of the 
riboflavin requirement was obtained offi- 
Herman Fakler, Washington 
representative of the Millers National 


Mitre on the postponement 


cially by 
Federation, who on April 18 received 
assurance from the office of Federal 
Security Administrator McNutt that the 
addition of this enriching ingredient will 
not be made mandatory before July 1, 
1943, and probably not until the war is 
won by the United Nations. 

At the same time, the millers’ Wash- 
ington representative was informed that 
the special dietary regulations, as they 
apply to enriched flour, will become ef- 
fective on May 18, but in declining the 
industry’s request for a postponement 
of certain labeling requirements, the 
Food and Drug Administration, in ef- 
fect, has granted the relief sought from 
multiple label changes. 

“Recognizing the need for conserving 
materials essential for the war program, 
the Federal Security Administrator 
has given us every assurance,” Mr. 
Fakler announced, “that for the dura- 
tion of the war the special dietary regu- 
lations will not be reopened for amend- 
ment in any manner which would re- 
quire a change in label declaration on 
enriched flour now required by these 
regulations. The industry, therefore, can 
prepare its labels on the enriched prod- 
uct to conform to the regulations with 
the assurance that the government will 
not make any change in that declara- 
tion for some time to come.” 

Among other assurances received by 
the trade’s Washington representative 
fron Administrator McNutt’s _ office 
were: 

Further consideration of the pro- 
posal that dietary food labeling in- 
clude a minimum daily requirement 
for niacin, expressed in percentage 
levels, instead of a quantitative dec- 
laration, has been indefinitely post- 
poned. No action will be taken for 
the duration of the war which will 
change the levels of the enrichment 
ingredients in enriched flour. 


On behalf of the organized millers, 
Mr. Fakler submitted to Commissioner 


W. G. Campbell, of the Food and Drug 
Administration, on April 10, a form of 
label declaration for so-called dietary 
foods which appeared to the industry 
as consistent with the requirements of 
the special dietary regulations. The 
millers’ suggestion was that 10 oz of 
enriched flour contain not less than the 
minimum requirements of all vitamins 
and minerals set out in the standards 
for the enriched product. 

In reply to Mr. Fakler’s letter, Com- 
missioner Campbell admitted that the 
figure of 10 oz is “undoubtedly a rea- 
sonable one,” but he thought it was not 
a unit of weight with which the ordinary 
consumer is familiar. He expressed the 
thought that if one half pound were 
used as the basis for declaring the vita- 
min and of enriched 
flour the statement would more readily be 
understood by the consumer. 

“We have explained to Mr. Campbell 
again our reasons for using the figure 
of 10 oz,’ Mr. Fakler said, “and since 
that figure can be substantiated from 
many angles, and since it reflects the 
experience of millers generally, we be- 


mineral content 


lieve the figure is a reasonable and in- 
formative one and is in full compliance 
with the regulations.” 

Accordingly Mr. Fakler made the fol- 
lowing bulletin announcement to mem- 
bers of the Millers National Federation: 

“The form of label declaration to be 
used on enriched flour containing not 
less than the minimum levels of thiamin, 
niacin and iron as required by the 
standard and definition for enriched 
flour is as follows: 


“10 oz of enriched flour contain not 
less than the following proportions 
of the minimum daily requirements 
of vitamin B, 100%, and iron 37%; 
and 3.75 mg. of niacin (another B 
vitamin), 

“When the optional ingredients pro- 
vided for in the standard are added to 
enriched flour at the minimum levels, 
the following form of declaration is ac- 
ceptable: 


“10 ozs of enriched flour contain 
not less than the following propor- 
tions of the minimum daily require- 
ments of vitamin B, 100%, vitamin 
B. 37%, vitamin D 39%, iron 37%, 
calcium 41%; and 3.75 mg. of niacin 
(another B vitamin). 


As to other enriched products, Mr. 
Fakler’s bulletin said: 

“The same labeling principles will ap- 
ply to the label declaration on other 
enriched flour mill products, including 
enriched bromated flour, enriched self- 
rising flour. and enriched farina. Un- 
doubtedly, in connection with enriched 
bromated flour and enriched self-rising 
flour the same quantity of flour, namely 
10 oz, will be used as is done in the 





ease of enriched flour. Therefore, the 
percentages and figures will be identical. 
However, in the case of enriched farina 
it is likely that a smaller quantity for 
the daily consumption will be selected 
and, therefore, the percentage figures 
will have to be modified accordingly. 

“If in connection with any other flour 
mill products, including cereals, any spe- 
cial claims are made for the vitamin 
and mineral content, a similar declara- 
tion will have to be made. Since such 
a declaration would vary not only with 
the vitamin and mineral content but 
also with the figure used for daily con- 
sumption, it is impossible to anticipate 
all of the different forms which would 
be used. In general, however, the same 
principles as apply to enriched flour will 
apply to these other products.” - 

Meanwhile William A. Quinlan, Wash- 
ington representative of the American 
Bakers Association, advised the organ- 
ized bakers that the effective date of the 
special dietary regulations would not be 
changed from May 18, 1942, and he di- 
rected that the following label declara- 
tion on enriched bread should be used: 


“Six ounces of this bread supply 
you with at least the following 
amounts or percentages of your mini- 
mum daily requirement for these es- 
sential food elements: Vitamin B; 
(374%); Niacin (another “B” vita- 
min) (1.5 mgs.); Iron (15%). 

No specific size or style of type, or 
location on the wrapper, is prescribed 
for this statement, or for other labeling 
required by the federal act. However, 
all required information on the label 
placed thereon 
with such conspicuousness (as compared 


must be “prominently 


with other words, statements, designs, 
or devices, in the labeling) and in such 


terms as to render it likely to be read 
and understood by the ordinary individ- 
ual under customary conditions of pur- 
chase and use.” In line with this re- 
quirement it is recommended that the 
above declaration be placed as close as 
possible to the name of this product. 
State food and drug laws also should 
be checked for any special requirements 
as to type sizes, etc. 

The amounts given in the above label 
declaration are based on the minimum 
vitamin and iron content originally rec- 
ommended by the National Research 
Council, and may have to be changed 
later when the legal standard of iden- 
tity for enriched bread is promulgated 
under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
(enriched bread is being made accord- 
ing to the National Research Council 
recommendations pending effectiveness 
of such a legal standard). It prob- 
ably will be at least six months or more 
before a legal standard under the act 
can be made effective, but Mr. Quinlan 
suggests that bakers should avoid order- 
ing wrappers or labels for more than a 
90 days’ supply. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVEY OWENS TO SPEAK 
TO CHICAGO FLOUR GROUP 


President D. D. 
Vaughan has called a dinner meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors May 5 at the Sherman Hotel. 
Harvey J. Owens, in charge of flour buy- 
ing for the Quartermaster Corps, will 
speak. Mr. Owens is a former member 
of the association. Delegates to the 
May convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors will be 
elected, as will the representative on the 
national board of directors. 





Cuicaco, In. — 





Farm Product Buying in March 
Reaches High of $104,000,000 


Wasuinetox, D. C.—Purchases of 
farm products reaching a monthly high 
record of $104,370,000 were made by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion during March under the general 
buying program for lend-lease and other 
needs, the Départment of Agriculture 
has reported. 

Cumulative value of all farm products 
bought for lend-lease shipment and other 
distribution needs approximates $877,- 
353,000 for the 121/,-month period end- 
ing March 31, 1942. 

Poultry, meat and dairy products com- 
prised the largest groups of commodities 
bought—both in volume and dollar value 
—during March as in previous months. 
Particularly heavy purchases were made 
of canned and cured pork, lard, dried 
eggs, dried skim milk, cheese and butter. 

Items bought in large quantities in- 
cluded 26,683,000 lbs of dried eggs at 
an f.o.b. cost of $25,824,000; 57,498,000 
Ibs of canned pork at $22,404,000; 24,- 
368,000 lbs of cured pork at $5,093,000; 
37,297,000 Ibs of lard at $4,877,000; 3,- 
290,000 cases of evaporated milk at $10,- 
552,000; 35,067,000 lbs of cheese at $7,- 
913,000; 32,439,000 Ibs of dried skim milk 


at $3,978,000; 5,136,000 lbs of butter at 
$1,776,000, 29,782,000 Ibs of dry beans 
at $1,318,000; and 623,000 bbls of white 
flour at $2,895,000. 

Other important purchases during the 
month were frozen pork loins, shell eggs, 
cracked wheat, corn meal, livestock feed, 
shortening, vitamin concentrates, cotton, 
vegetable seeds and naval stores. 

A complete report of purchases, by 
volume and by f.o.b. cost, from March 
15,. 1941, through March 381, 1942, is 
available from the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration, Washington, D. C. 





PORT COLBORNE UNLOADS 
FIRST INBOUND FLOUR 
CARGO 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Port Colborne, 
Ont., home of the largest flour mill 
in the British Empire, unloaded its 
first inbound shipment of flour April 
16. The flour, from Fort William, 
was unloaded from the Weyburn to 
lighten her to the draft of the St. 
Lawrence canals and it will continue 
to Montreal in another vessel. 
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Blitzkrieg on the Nutritional Front 
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SOUTH BEND SURVEY SHOWS GAINS 
FOR ENRICHED FLOUR AND BREAD 


——————<>——_- 
Better Public Recognition Indicated, but Value of Program Is Not 
Yet Fully Appreciated—Poll Taken as Part of 
Community Nutrition Campaign 


bread 
and flour seem to be gaining in public 


Soutn Benn, Inp.—Enriched 
recognition here, according to a state- 
ment by the federal security administra- 
tor, Paul V. McNutt, but their value is 
not yet fully appreciated. Mr. McNutt 
was reporting upon a nutrition poll made 
by Crossley, Inc., at the request of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, of which Mr. McNutt is direc- 
tor. The survey was made in connection 
with the intensive community nutrition 
program that reached a climax in South 
Bend last week. 

Housewives were questioned as_ to 
their reaction to the “musts” in the na- 
tional nutrition food rules, which are 
stated by the government nutritionists in 
milk and milk products; 
oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes, raw salad 


this order: 


greens; green or yellow vegetables; other 
vegetables and fruits; whole-grain prod- 
ucts or enriched white bread and flour; 
meat, poultry and fish; eggs; butter and 
other spreads. 

Only a small percentage of the fami- 
lies interviewed use all eight essential 
groups daily; but the survey shows that 
a third of the housewives use at least 
seven of them in the average day’s meals; 
and another third use six. Meat, vege- 
tables (other than green or yellow), and 
butter are the three groups reported 
most frequently in the average day’s 
meals. 

Children seem to fare much better, 
This 
is especially noticeable in the findings on 
milk and milk products. Approximately 
95% of housewives with children believe 
that milk products should be served 
daily, whereas no more than 80% of 
adults without children believe they need 
milk or milk products every day. Nine 
out of ten families with children claim 
to drink milk at least five days a week; 
but only about five out of ten families 
without children say it is served that 
often. 


nutritionally speaking, than adults. 


This relationship between the use of 
milk as a drink and the age of the indi- 
vidual continues among adults; young 
housewives seem to use more milk than 
those who are older. Nearly 90% of those 
under 25 serve it to their families prac- 
tically every day, but it is used by only 
about 85% of those from 25 to 40, less 
than 75% of those from 40 to 55, and 
about 40% of those over 55. Though the 
survey makes no interpretation of these 
figures, they seem to suggest that the 
milk-drinking education begun about 25 
years ago has had a very real effect. 

A breakdown of the survey on bread- 
stuffs shows that both enriched bread 
and flour are already recognized by many 
housewives as superior to plain white 
bread and flour. This is attributed by 
Mr. MeNutt to the intensive educational 
campaign being waged by government 


nutrition agencies. Cooperation on the 
part of millers and bakers has also 
helped, he says. 

About 75% of the housewives inter- 
viewed had heard of enriched bread; 
about 20% had not, and the remainder 
were uncertain. Slightly more than half 
definitely remembered having purchased 
enriched bread; about one-third did not 
remember. Some families were found to 
have enriched bread in the house even 
though the housewife failed to remem- 
ber buying it. 

The Crossley figures on use of en- 
riched flour are comparable to those for 
enriched bread, with some 70% of the 
housewives having enriched flour in the 
pantry. The survey also shows that about 
60% correctly stated that enriched flour 
and bread are the same color as the plain 
white varieties, their food value being 
much enhanced. 

The meat, poultry and fish group leads 
in daily use, according to this preliminary 
report. The findings indicate that about 
nine out of every 10 families include 
some sort of “meat dish” in the average 
day’s meals. This is the highest frequency 
for any of the eight protective food 
groups. 

The most popular meats seem to be 
beef, veal, lamb, ham, and pork. About 
half the women interviewed said they 
served something from this group nearly 
every day. But fowl, liver or kidney, and 
fish also seem to make at least weekly 
-about half of South 
Bend’s dinner tables. 


appearances on 
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WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
TELLS ENRICHMENT STORY 


One of the major speakers of nutri- 
tion week at South Bend, Ind., April 
13-18, was Miss Alma Swenson, field 
representative of Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute. Miss Swenson was on hand to 
explain personally any facts about en- 





riched white flour that were not made 
plain by the various prominent displays 
The im- 
enriched white flour was 
federal government dietary 
standards and by displays of milling 


stressing its nutritive value. 
portance of 
shown by 


companies. 

The fact that the enriched white flour 
story is being told from coast to coast 
was shown by reports of field repre- 
sentatives of Wheat Flour Institute last 
week. At Washington State College, 
Pullman, and at the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Mrs. Jeanette Hendricks 
gave lectures for home economics ma- 
jors and conferred with staff nutrition- 
ists on enriched flour. Miss Apuline 
Girard, eastern representative, gave 
demonstrations and lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, at Storrs and 
at St. Joseph’s College at West Hart- 
ford. 
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TEST NUTRITION WEEK PROGRAM 
PUSH-OFF FOR HEALTH CAMPAIGN 


Results in Terms of Consumer Education Still Nebulous, But 
South Bend Sample Promotion Is Expected to Set Patterns 
for Similar Work on a Grand National Scale 


Cuicaco, Inu.—If there is anyone in 
South Bend, Ind., who is not aware of 
the government nutrition program and 
the value of enriched flour and bread, 
that person must be a hermit. For that 
city and the county of St. Joseph, Ind., 
put on last week a devastating blitzkrieg 
against nutritional ignorance. 

Sponsored by the nutrition division 
of the St. Joseph County civilian de- 
fense committee, with the backing and 
active aid of federal government’s Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties, a week long program was presented, 
using every possible means of bringing 
fundamental nutritional facts to the lay- 
man. It was.no 40-hour week, either, but 
a program that ran from morning to 
late at night, highlighted with speakers 
of national reputation. 

The results in terms of consumer edu- 
cation cannot yet be estimated, but some 
follow up work will be done that is ex- 
pected to reveal the effects of the nutri- 
tion week. Preceding the program, a 
survey was made of the eating habits 
and knowledge of South Bend citizens. 
There will be another survey taken soon, 
which should provide a basis for com- 
parative estimate of the results of the 
work. 

The principal public event of the week 
was a mass meeting at Central High 
School, addressed by Mary I. Barber, 
food consultant to the war department. 
Another important gathering was a din- 
ner meeting, when Dr. R. R. Williams, 
isolator of vitamin B,, and Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, were guests of local physicians, den- 
tists, nutritionists and social 
workers. Both of these scientists made 
many talks during the week before pub- 
lie meetings, school, club and business 
groups and over the radio. 


nurses, 


Other speakers included Miss Mabel 
R. Stimson, of Washington, associate 
nutritionist in the Office of Defense, 
Health and Welfare Services; Miss Alma 
C. Swenson, midwestern representative, 
Wheat Flour Institute; Miss Sally 
Woodward, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; and others. On the radio, there 
were talks by Ada Hillier, general chair- 
man of the nutrition week, and several 
local physicians and dentists. 

In all, there were 25 public addresses 
and eight special radio programs during 
the week. There were movies on nutri- 
tion, and the South Bend Tribune gave 
liberally in editorial material and pub- 
licity for the drive. Every publicity and 
propaganda means available to influence 
the public was employed. 

The main emphasis during the week 
was placed on educational work, and 
followed the pattern of the “Seven Gold- 
en Rules of Nutrition,” the nutritional 
plan of the federal government. 

Displays of all kinds were a conspic- 


uous part of the promotion. Every busi- 
ness establishment had been asked to 
display posters and other information 
about nutrition, and the majority of them 
co-operated effectively. Not only food 
stores and restaurants, but drug stores, 
department stores and similar places 
participated. Leading department stores, 
for example, tied into the program with 
displays of garden clothes with nutri- 
tional propaganda worked in. The lead- 
ing furrier gave over his windows to nu- 
trition, likewise. 

Throughout the week information ta- 
bles were set up in prominent spots in 
the city, where housewives could obtain 
nutritional literature and enlist as “sol- 
diers of nutrition for the home front” 
by signing pledge cards promising to do 
their utmost to improve the nutritional 
value of the foods they serve. 

Brand names were taboo in much of 
the program, but in advertising and store 
displays there was an opportunity for 
manufacturers to promote their brands. 
In this form of promotion, millers and 
bakers took the most active part. Most 
of the newspaper advertising, and some 
of the radio advertising, with nutritional 
emphasis, was placed by several millers 
and bakers. Grocers likewise adjusted 
their advertising to work in with the 
promotion. 
company 


Otherwise, the local power 
was the only advertiser to 
stress the theme in special advertising. 
The Ward Baking Co., as a promotional 
device, had a nine-pony team on the 
streets pulling a bread wagon that plug- 
ged enriched bread. 

Three nutritional films were run during 
the week: “The Modest Miracle,” of 
Standard Brands, Inc; the American In- 
stitute of Baking film, “The Story of 
Bread,” produced by Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc; and the government film, “Hidden 
Hunger,” produced by Swift & Co. 

The Wheat Flour Institute took part 
in the program, and the “Wheel of 
Health” of the American Institute of 
Baking was prominently displayed 
throughout town. The National Live- 
stock & Meat Board, the American Meat 
Institute and the National Dairy Coun- 
cil also worked with the planners of the 
event. There were present also a sizeable 
number of representatives of national 
magazines, advertisers and advertising 
agencies to observe the progress of the 
program. 

While it is impossible to judge from 
meager reports whether sales of the em- 
phasized foods increased during the 
week, several comments indicated some 
such increase. With the main emphasis 
on the educational theme, however. the 
tesults of the survey after the event 
should be more revealing. 

The nutrition work was _ started in 
South Bend last September, when Miss 
Swem, of the local tuberculosis league; 
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called together five or six nutritionists 
to work out a plan for complying with 
requests of users of the Stamp Plan for 
nutrition information. When the civilian 
defense nutrition division started work 
in January, all activities of the original 
group were turned over to it. With the 
development of a nutritional week, repre- 
sentatives of the federal government 
joined the promotion work. 


¥ ¥ 


South Bend Health 
Week Pleases 
Officialdom 


C.— (Special)—Re- 
garding the South Bend nutrition week— 
April 13 through April 18—as the best 
planned and most pretentious undertak- 
ing yet attempted to educate the people 
to the right kinds of food to eat, officials 
of the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services have plans for publishing 
complete details of the results accom- 
plished as a guide to other communities 
throughout the country which they hope 
will conduct similar demonstrations. 

Dr. William H. Sebrell said that he 
was much impressed with the thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm shown by the South 
Bend committee in charge of the week’s 
activities, and he looked forward to the 
results accomplished wholly justifying 
the experiment. Dr. Sebrell addressed a 
mass meeting in South Bend and was 
heard by an audience that was estimated 
at 4,000. 

Similar reports of widespread interest 
in better nutrition were brought back to 
Washington by Paul Cornell, consultant 
to Administrator McNutt, and Miss Ma- 
bel Stimpson, of the nutrition staff of 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, who spent most of the 
week in the Indiana city. 

“The preliminary poll taken on food 
habits of South Bend families,’ Dr. Se- 
brell said, “will be followed by another 
poll, say within a month or six weeks, 
and the results of each will be compared. 
I believe a considerable improvement 
will be shown in the consumption of en- 
riched flour and bread and other proper 
foods. 

“We plan to get together a complete 
resume of everything that was done in 
South Bend, with details of how the 
nutrition week progressed, supplemented 
by photographs of exhibits and other 
data and publish it as a federal nutrition 
pamphlet. Such a publication will pro- 
vide a pattern for other communities to 
follow, as it will contain instructive in- 
formation based on actual results in a 
modern American city.” 


Wasuinoton, D. 
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NEW PROPOSAL WOULD 
RAISE PARITY BASIS 
TO HIGHER LEVEL 


Wasuincton, D. C.—New legislation 
has been proposed to raise the parity 
basis to a higher level in order that 
farmers might have an income commen- 
Surate with needs for paying higher 
Wages to farm help. 

Trade observers predicted a fight for 
this new parity basis, as Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard was understood to 
be opposed to the plan. Administration 
leaders are expected to back the secre- 
tary in his stand against the proposed 
raising of parity. 

Some traders saw the new proposal 
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as a move to forestall any intentions of 
administration officials to amend the 
price control act, which provides for 
minimum ceilings of 110% of parity on 
agricultural products. Belief is that agri- 
cultural congressmen have been disturbed 
by the Washington talk of “over-all ceil- 
ings” and anti-inflation plans, and will 
vigorously oppose attempts to change the 
meaning of the price control act. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FLOUR CLUB PLANS GOLF LUNCHEON 
Pa.—The first golf-lun- 
cheon party of the season of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club will be held at the 
South Hills Country Club April 27, E. 
J. Bermel, president, has announced. 
Luncheon will be served at 12:30 p.m., 
and, after the business session, there 
will be a golf tournament. Delegates 
will be elected to the May convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. 


PirrsBpurGH, 
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MILK SHORTAGE HINDERS 
VITAMIN BREAD MAKING 


‘ 


Vancouver, B. C.—The local public 
is still without the new “Canada ap- 
proved” vitamin bread to which so much 
publicity has been given. A recent sur- 
vey of the members of the Master Bak- 
ers Association revealed that none of 
them have gone in for baking the new 
loaf. 

The flour is available here, but the 
necessary supplies of powdered milk, 
of which 4% must be used in each loaf, 
are impossible to secure and without this 
formula the bakers are prohibited from 
using the “Canada approved” slogan. 
At present the government is leaving 
the use of this flour in bread as optional 
but in some quarters it is expected that 
orders will be issued later requiring 
that a percentage of the bread baked be 
made of the vitamin flour. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADDRESSES SALES MEETING 
SrokaneE, Wasu.—Mrs. Jeanette Hen- 
dricks, field worker of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, IIl., spoke on enriched 
flour at a sales meeting of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co. here recently. 





DAUGHTER IN CHEMICAL 
WARFARE SERVICE 


ATLANTA, Ga.—W. P. Craig & Co., 
flour brokerage, didn’t have a son to 
be called to the colors but he has 
lost his only daughter, Sara Virginia 
Craig, to Uncle Sam. Miss Craig has 
enlisted with the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the United States govern- 
ment and is just finishing a special 
course at Georgia Tech, Atlanta. 
This, the second class of its kind 
made up of girls from all over the 
country, sets a record at Tech as it 
is the first time girls have trained 
with the “helluva young engineers.” 
After finishing the course in Atlanta, 
Miss Craig will move on to Balti- 
more and then to Cincinnati, where 
she will take courses lasting another 
three weeks. After that she will have 
still another course “somewhere,” 
and when she has finished, sometime 
during the next two or three months, 
will be a qualified supervisor-inspec- 
tor in the Chemical Warfare Service. 
Miss Craig graduated last summer 
from the University of Alabama 
where she majored in sociology. 
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* PIE PACKAGE WINS TOP AWARD © 





To the Peller Pie Co., Chicago, Ill., went the top award in the Bakery 
Products Classification of the 11th Annual All-America Package Competition 
sponsored by Modern Packaging Magazine, The package is distinguished by its 
simplicity and neatness. The pie is packed in a tidy little carton, completely 
sealed and automatically wrapped, in bright colors that not only create an eye- 
and-appetite appealing package, but identify the flavor of the pie for the con- 
sumer—fgreen for apple, red for cherry, blue for blueberry, brown for choco- 
late, etc. The cellophane printed top of the package simulates a crisp, lacy 
doily, with the flavor name printed in clear, block letters across the face. 





Burlaps Increasingly Scarce 
But Demand for Bags Active 


New York, N. 
scarcity of burlaps, bag manufacturers 
report an active demand and fair volume 
of business in some classifications as a 
consequence of moderate 
cotton bagging materials during the week. 


Y.—Despite increased 


supplies of 


Considering the restricted supplies of 
cloth, bag manufacturers on the whole 
have done reasonably well, with feed 
bags accounting for a good share of the 
Several manufacturers 
expressed satisfaction with the amount 
of cotton sheetings procured, while oth- 
ers complained of a scarcity. 
of a better situation through diversion 
of looms to sheetings and change-over of 
drapery looms to bagging goods have 


been expressed. 


week’s business. 


Hopes 


Very little burlap business either for 
spot or afloat goods has turned up this 
week and, although some cargoes are 
reported en route, prospects of further 
sailings seem hopeless unless war activi- 
ties in the Bay of Bengal show a favor- 
able change. 

Commission house selling pushed the 
cotton market down at the close of the 
week, but part of the losses were re- 
covered near the close on April 17 as 
a result of trade interest buying. The 
disturbing political situation in France 
and offering against sales of spot cotton 
by the CCC caused selling tendencies. 

No cables from Calcutta have been 
received since April 13. These reports 
showed reductions of $4@8 a bale from 
April 4 quotations on principal construc- 
tions. It has been stated in these re- 
ports in past weeks that six ships were 
scheduled for north Atlantic calls, two 
for Gulf ports and two for west coast 
points. These were subject to necessary 
route changes, and it is now learned 
that two vessels long overdue for Cal- 
cutta have been considered lost. The 


remainder aren’t expected to map a 
course for Calcutta, and consequently 
only vessels well on their way for United 
States ports should be considered in the 
supply picture. 

Trade reports list Calcutta stocks of 
Hessians as of March 381 at 247,000,000 
yards, a reduction of 73,000,000 yards as 
compared with February figures. Sack- 
ing stocks stood at 168,000,000 yards, 
12,000,000 off February listings. 

A report that Representative Fulmer 
was urging the House agricultural com- 
mittee to act for a revision of parity 
prices was not taken seriously by the 
cotton trade as other such moves have 
been short lived. 

Reports in the trade indicated that bids 
submitted to the CCC for the monthly 
cotton allotment had already covered the 
300,000-bale maximum allowed. An 
earlier report stated that the 1938, 1939 
and 1940 producers’ pool cotton will 
offered at 
large portion of it has not been classed 
and catalogued. 


not be present because a 


Future prices on the New York market 
April 17 were: 


Ae ee Tee eee rear $19.45 
SRSA ete ae re rire 19.59 
Dc cc cwce dia eekek aa 19.75 
SEND os cinaikas wine kdee-e 19.83 
January (nominal)........ 19.85 
OT RR rere eer eee 19.94 
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ALVIN J. KUEHN IS KILLED 
IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 
Detroit, Micu.—Alvin J. Kuehn, 36, 
general sales manager of the Farm Crest 
Baking Co., died in Redford Receiving 
Hospital on April 4 from injuries he 
sustained earlier in the day in an auto- 
mobile accident. His wife was critically 
injured in the crash. 
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Cuicaco, Int.—Flour price ceilings and 
regulations, progress of flour enrichment, 
supply of freight cars, army flour pur- 
chases, and government wheat merchan- 
dising are among the many subjects of 
vital importance to be discussed at the 
fortieth annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation, to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 
29-30. 

An announcement by the federation 
says this convention will be held under 
conditions more ominous for the flour 
milling industry than anything which has 
been ahead since World War days. Im- 
minence of flour price ceilings and regu- 
lation overshadow all other problems of 
the industry, and this subject will be 
discussed thoroughly. 

Governor Stassen of Minnesota has 
found it necessary to cancel his address, 
which he was to have given with G. 
Cullen Thomas, vice president, General 
Mills, Inc., at Thursday’s luncheon. Mr. 
Thomas will speak on “Prospects for 
Flour Milling.” 

The program is still subject to revi- 
sion, but in most respects it is unlikely 
to require further changes. Retiring 
president Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, will open the convention 
at 10 am. on April 29, followed py 
the inaugural address by President W. 
C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. An interesting feature of this 
session will be a roll call of millers in 
military and naval service, with a_ re- 
sponse for the service men to be given 
by Lieutenant Thruston B. Morton, 
U.S.N.R. Dr. R. R. Williams will make 
an address on “Progress of Flour En- 
richment.” 

The opening address at the afternoon 
session will be “Freight Cars and the 
War” by Colonel J. M. Johnson, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Her- 
man Fakler, vice president, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, will dis- 
cuss the all important subject of “Flour 
Price Ceilings,” to be followed by a dis- 
cussion of flour ceiling problems. 

At the conclusion of this session there 
will be a social and cocktail hour, and 
at 7 p.m. the annual dinner for the 
young men of the milling industry. 

Harvey J. Owens, Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, Chicago, will open the morning 
session on Thursday with an address on 
“The Problem.” —‘- Fred 
Thomas, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, will follow with an address 
on “Flour Price Problems,” and J. B. 
Hutson, president, Commodity Credit 
Corp., will speak on “Our Wheat Mer- 
chandising 


Army Flour 


Program.” As _ mentioned 
above, G. Cullen Thomas will talk at the 
luncheon scheduled for 12:30 o'clock. 
There will also be a joint report, 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” by the 
managers of the regional milling agencies. 
Millers are urged to make their hotel 
reservations for the meeting at once. 
Indications are that the attendance will 
exceed the 275 of last year and the 305 
of 1940. Letters to the federation indi- 


cate much interest in this convention, and 
many millers, who have not attended a 
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FEDERATION CONVENTION PROGRAM 
REFLECTS LIVELY TIMES 


No Dearth of Important Topics for Discussion at Fortieth Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, April 29-30—Indications of 
Large Attendance 


millers’ convention for several years, are 
expected to be present this year. 

The newly elected board of directors 
will meet as a body for the first time 
at the convention. Members for the 
coming year are: 


President and chairman of the _ board, 
Willis C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; past president, Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill; Fred Borries, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky; R. W. Good- 
ell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Charles B. Stout, Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Mills, Memphis, Tenn; C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; Gaynor E, O'Brien, O'Brien 
Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio; Fred N. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
Julius E. Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., Treich- 
lers, Pa; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y; W. R. Morris, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; George P. 
Urban, George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y; John B,. Allen, Allen Bros. Milling 
Co., Columbia, S. C; M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; Norman Christ- 
ley, Columbia Mill & Elevator Co., Colum: 
bia, Tenn; Malcolm W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind; Henry S8. 
Cowgill, Jr., Cowgill Flour Mills, Inc., Car- 
thage, Mo; Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; W. P. Bomar, 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; J. Lloyd 
Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; R. S. 
Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, Neb; C. C. Kelly, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; C. R. 
Martin, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo; 
E. P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo; Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas; 
Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, Kansas City, Mo; Frank B. Burke, 
General Mills, Inc., San Francisco, Cal; C. 
Cc. Hine, Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal; O. 
D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash; E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash; Sydney An- 
derson, General Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, 
Minn; A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn; A. E. Mallon, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
Cc. R. McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; Wil- 
liam B. Webb, Wabasha (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co. 
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OKLAHOMA DEALERS ELECT 
PAUL PEELER PRESIDENT 


Oxtanoma  Crry, Oxra.—For — the 


twentieth consecutive year, Paul Peeler, 
veteran grain dealer of Elk City, was 
named president of the Oklahoma Farm- 
Dealers Asso- 
of the 
annual convention held in Enid April 9- 
10. G. C. Hollis, Hinton, was re-elected 
vice president and Roy Bender, Enid, 


ers Co-operative Grain 
ciation at the closing session 


was re-elected secretary-treasurer for 


the fourteenth year. The directorate 
includes G. C. Hollis, H. H. Pereboom, 
Tmo, and Walter Plumer, Kildare. 
About 300 grain men and representa- 
tives of transportation and terminal 
agencies attended the meeting held at 
the Hotel Youngblood. Transportation 
and storage problems engaged the at- 
tention of the grain men. J. E. Wells, 
Jr., Washington, D. C., special assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, urged 
farmers to supply their own storage for 
the current wheat crop which is fore- 
east as of April 1 to total 55,588,000 
bus. These suggested storage bins can 
be built by the farmers for 12c bu. 
Mr. Wells pointed out that there is 
now available in Oklahoma approximate- 
ly only space for 17,000,000 bus of 
wheat because of the unusually large 
carry-over from last year, which is 20% 
over the normal carry-over. Provision 
for this farm storage would automatical- 


ly take care of transportation prob- 


lems which are particularly acute now 
on account of war needs. 

Dr. W. E. Grimes, of the Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, spoke to the 
convention upon during 
wartime, and Howard Cowden, presi- 
dent of the Consumers Co-operative As- 
North Kansas City, Mo., 
spoke upon “Co-operatives in a War 


co-operation 


sociation of 


Economy.” 
Other speakers were Dr. Eugene S. 
Briggs, president of Phillips Univer- 
sity, Enid, whose subject was “Today’s 
Greatest Need,” and H. C. 
vice president and 
Wichita 
tives, who 


Stephens, 
treasurer of the 
(Kansas) Bank for Co-opera- 
talked upon management 
problems. 

The meeting closed with the annual 


banquet for visiting delegates. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
APPOINT DELEGATES 


New York Association Names Kepresenta- 
tives to National Convention in 
Philadelphia 

York, N. Y.—The New York 

Association of Flour Distributors, at a 

meeting in the board of managers’ room 

of the Produce Exchange on April 14, 

decided to its president, S. R. 

Strisik, three delegates and three alter- 

nates to the annual convention of the 

National Association of Flour Distribu- 

tors. The convention will be at the 

Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 

Pa., May 18-19. 

The official delegates are George R. 
Flach, W. P. Tanner and Samuel Eck- 
stein. The alternates are Harvey Lan- 
day, J. A. MacNair and W. A. Lohman, 
Jr. It is believed that many others will 
New 





New 


send 


also attend the convention from 
York. 

A lengthy discussion took place re- 
garding Canadian second clears, known 
as feed flour, coming into this country 
and being used for human consumption. 
Although considerable objection was 
raised to this practice, no official action 
was taken. The general belief expressed 
little of this 
feed flour is coming into the country. 

Two new members were elected to the 
association at this meeting. They are 
Harold Kulla and Leon H. Kulla, both 
of Jacob Kulla Sons. 


was that comparatively 
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NUTRITION FOUNDATION, INC., 
TO GIVE RESEARCH GRANTS 


New York, N. Y.—The first series 
of grants for research and education 





in nutrition channels will be made by 
the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., effective 
July 1, to established institutions in the 
United States and Canada, it is an- 
nounced by George A. Sloan, president 
of the foundation. Food supplies for 
our allies and for specialized divisions 
of our armed forces, and other prob- 
lems of critical importance in the war 
emergency will have first place, but 
grants will also be made for projects 
involving public health. 

Although war conditions make such 
problems command immediate attention, 
the foundation’s long-time program will 
place greatest emphasis upon funda- 
mental research to advance the fron- 
tiers of science. 

“In the long run,” Mr. Sloan said, 
“research in nutrition should mean ‘good 
food and better health for everyone.’ ” 
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MILLFEED MARKET 
“OUT OF KILTER” 


Normal Methods of Evaluation Discarded— 
Lack of Shipping Directions on 
Flour Is Cause 
Minn.— The _ millfced 
market is entirely “out of kilter” and 
actually in reverse. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Normal methods of 
evaluation must be discarded for the 
time being. 

Instead of the Middle West shipping 
feed to the Pacific Coast, the coast last 
week was reported to have shipped feed 
another hitherto un- 
heard of transaction was the shipment 
last week of red dog from Buffalo to St. 
Louis. 


to Kansas, and 


This is a back haul and, under 
ordinary circumstances, the transporta- 
tion charges would be prohibitive. 

The present situation has been brought 
about by lack of shipping directions on 
flour. Millers say they do not own a 
pound of feed, are behind on deliveries 
and that 


weeks to come is already contracted for. 


their production for several 


If a split-car customer wants a few tons 
of feed in a car with flour, the miller has 
to go out and buy the feed where he 
can find it, and pay a very stiff pre- 
mium to get it. In other words, spot 
supplies are in the hands of resellers. 

Mill asking prices no longer truth- 
fully reflect the market. The mills are 
still asking $34.50 for bran here, but 
cannot promise shipment before June. 
Temporarily, the trade is interested only 
in offerings for immediate shipment, and 
it is claimed that spot bran would easily 
bring $42 Chicago, and $39.50@40 here. 

A big run of shipping directions on 
flour might change the picture overnight, 
but the flour trade still does not seem 
to be in a hurry to order flour forward. 

In normal years, during the spring 
months the heavier grades of millfeed 
command a premium over bran, but at 
present they are at a discount. 

The supply situation promises to be- 
come even more complicated by the fact 
that government agencies are beginning 
to inquire for millfeed, to be used in 
the grasshopper poison campaign. ‘The 
Denver office of the government is un- 
derstood to have already bought some 
feed, and jt is asking millers how much 
they can offer. It is willing to buy any 
kind of millfeed, in the absence of bran. 

The suggestion has been advanced thiut 
CCC wheat could probably be ground to 
advantage, for this purpose. If this is 
done, it would relieve the pressure on 
the feed market and, at the same tine, 
use up some of this surplus feed whe:t. 
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CUBAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
LOWER DURING MARCH 


Havana, Cusa.—Imports of wheit 
flour into Cuba during March totaled 
95,871 bbls, compared with 164,641 bbls 
the previous month and 54,091 bbls the 
same month of 1941, according to the 
Monthly Review of Statistics and In- 
formation. 
Cumulative total imports, January 
through March, were listed at 405,774 bbls 
for 1942, compared with 320,700 bbls tor 
the corresponding period of 1941 and 
291,156 bbls for the same period of 190. 
Of the March imports, Havana re- 
ceived 49,564 bbls of the total. Other 
leading ports receiving flour were San- 
tiago de Cuba 16,008, Nuevitas 15,541, 
Cienfuegos 6,374 and Manzanillo 4,133. 
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FREIGHT TO SEABOARD 
MUST HAVE PERMIT 


—~<>— 
Association of American Railroads Acts to 
Avert Congestion at Port 
Terminals 
New York, N. Y.—Effective 
April 17, all carload and less than car- 


since 


Joad freight moving to seaboard from 
inland via railroad must have a_ permit 
issued by the manager of the port througn 
which it is scheduled to be shipped be- 
fore it can be accepted. This announce- 
ment by the Association of American 
Railroads was issued at the direction of 
the port traffic manager for the associa- 
tion and is designed to avert a repeti- 
tion of the congestion that occurred at 
port terminals during the last war. 

Ground storage figures at terminals 
already have risen greatly because of 
the use of a large number of freight 
cars as warehouses due to the acute 
lack of shipping and warehouse facilities. 
The accelerated production program is 
taxing all rail equipment and although 
army, navy or other goods moving on 
government bill of lading are exempt 
from the ruling, even these departments 
are co-operating to prevent loading unless 
the material can be 
at destination. 


removed promptly 


For all export freight moving through 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia, for all destina- 
tions, permits must be obtained from G. 
C. Randall, A.A.R., 30 Street, 
New York. 

Exceptions are for: 


Pennsylvania, 


Vesey 


(1) Freight consigned to the army or 
navy. 

(2) Freight moving on U. S. govern- 
ment bills of lading. 

(3) Freight consigned to British Min- 
istry of War Transport, Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corp., China Defense Supplies, Inc., 
or their agents. 

(4) Freight moving on commercial bills 
of lading carrying references to contracts 
made by War, Treasury, Navy or Agri- 
cultural departments or for destinations 
in Surinam or British Guiana. 

(5) Freight consigned “Panama Canal” 
moving on bill of lading carrying desti- 
nation “P.C, Cristobal” or carrying des- 
ignation “Comm. PRR.” 

(6) Bulk grain, soybeans, flaxseed and 
malt intended for handling through ele- 
vators at ports when covered by permits 
issued by designated officer of the rail- 
road serving the elevator. 

In the port of New York where an 
average of 8,000 cars are loaded weekly 
for export, an embargo has been in force 
even on domestic goods at the Brooklyn 
eastern district terminal for many weeks. 
The congestion there due to storage of 
United States supplies has brought much 
hardship to flour men and the necessity 
of obtaining a permit before making a 
Shipment will be no new experience to 


millers supplying the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 
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FARMERS MARKET LOAN 
WHEAT TO GET STORAGE 


Hvurcuinson, Kansas. Confronted 
With bumper crop prospects, many farm- 
ers are taking a loss and marketing loan 
Wheat in order to obtain storage facili- 
ties for 1942 grain. The run of free 
wheat continues moderately heavy here 
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with receipts well above. 200 cars for 
the past week after light recent declines 
to below that figure. 

Reports to Hutchinson grain men from 
western Kansas indicate volunteer wheat 
which will be harvested under new AAA 
regulations is so rank, particularly in 
much of Pawnee County, that farmers 
are going into fields and tearing up rows. 
They fear the rank growth will sap the 
ground. Some of this volunteer looks 
good for 25 or more bus to the acre. 
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HENRY J. MORETON DEAD; 
VETERAN IN GRAIN TRADE 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Henry J. More- 
ton, for more than 40 years prominently 
identified with the grain trade in Minne- 
apolis, died on April 16. Although 82 
years of age, and ill for some time, he 
had been visiting his office quite regu- 
larly until a week before his death. For 
many years he represented the Stratton 
Grain Co., of Chicago. 

Trading on the floor was halted for 
one minute on April 17 in his memory. 

Mr. Moreton was the younger son of the 
Hon. Reynolds Moreton, Earl of Ducie, 
a prominent English army officer. Al- 
though too old to serve in the first World 
War, Mr. Moreton enrolled in the Minne- 


sota home guard, rising to the rank of 
He retired in 1936. Full mili- 
tary honors were accorded him at the 
funeral services, held in Lakewood ceme- 
tery on April 18. 


major. 
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GERALD W. DURANT NAMED 
BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB HEAD 


Burrato, N. Y.—Gerald W. DuRant, 
Buffalo manager of the Continental 
Grain Co., was elected president of the 
Buffalo Flour Club at a meeting in the 
Buffalo Canoe Club recently. He suc- 
ceeds Fred A. McLellan, vice president 
of the Co-operative G.L.F. Mills, Inc. 
Other officers are: vice president, Otto 
E. Auerbach, president of O. E. Auer- 
bach, Inec., and secretary-treasurer, R. 
H. Dean, Buffalo manager of the Check- 
erboard Elevator Co. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR GRAIN STOCKS 

DututH, Minn.—In the week ending 
April 18, grain stocks at Duluth-Superior 
decreased 1,121,470 bus, the total stand- 
ing at 42,817,000 bus, compared with 40,- 
966,000 bus at the corresponding time 
in 1941. Wheat stocks alone this year 
total 33,739,000 bus. Canadian barley 
in store decreased 10,000 bus, leaving 
87,000 bus still in store. 





Emil Schram Outlines Role 
of Capital in Post-War Period 


NASHVILLE, TeENN.—The Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms held a quarterly 
meeting in Nashville on April 13 and 14, 
breaking a precedent by meeting outside 
New York or Chicago as a tribute to 
J. C. Bradford, of J. C. Bradford Co., 
local stock broker, first vice president, 
for his progressive program, which has 
given exchange members a stronger voice 
in the affairs of the New York board. 

Following an eight-hour session behind 
closed doors, the board of governors and 
a group of state, city and county offi- 
cials attended a dinner in honor of Emil 
Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Schram spoke on 
the “Economic Aspects of the War.” He 
said that the national debt might reach 
$200,000,000,000—and added that it could 
be repaid. He said that it was only by 
a victorious defense of our democratic 
processes that the objectives of post- 
war economy could be realized. 

“We will not have won the war,” he 
said, “if in defeating the forces of ag- 
gression we permit our free institutions 
to be wrecked or undermined. Our peo- 
ple have learned by bitter disillusionment 
and costly mistakes that there are no 
substitutes for productive processes. It 
augurs well for the future that we have 
gained this experience the hard way. 
It ought to put us on our guard when 
planners seek again to tempt us into 
easy paths. 

“The subject of public confidence is 
of such great-importance in this critical 
hour of our nation’s history that the 
New York Stock Exchange has seen fit 
to depart from a century and a half old 
tradition that prohibits the exchange from 
recommending to the public the purchase 
of any particular security. Today and 
every day the exchange is recommending 
and urging the American people to buy 
United States War Savings Bonds.” 

Mr. Schram made a plea to the Ameri- 


can people to see to it “that our system 
of private initiative and enterprise is 
preserved, no matter how cunning the 
forces and influence that may seek to 
undermine it.” He had never looked 
upon government spending, whether for 
war or for peacetime needs, in any sense 
other than as “economic blood-letting.” 
He said he believed it essential that pri- 
vate capital carefully 
strengthened for use as economic “blood 
transfusions” when the war is won. He 


resources be 


discounted as absurd any talk “about our 
national economy becoming less capital- 
istic, if by that it is meant more abun- 
dant supplies can be obtained with rela- 
tively smaller resources. 

“The truth is,’ Mr. Schram said, “that 
an immensely great amount of capital 
will be required to meet post-war de- 
mands to reckon with the satisfaction of 
human needs.” 

Post-war national income might climb 
to $120,000,000,000. But, Mr. Schram 
said, full production would be _neces- 
sary, “economic blood-letting” would be 
taboo, crops could not be plowed under 
nor pigs destroyed because of over- 
abundance. 

James F. Burns, president of the As- 
sociation of Stock Exchange Firms, ex- 
plaining the difference between the stock 
exchange and the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms, said the exchange 
served the public as a free market place 
for the exchange of market assets in the 
form of securities, whereas the association 
was a trade organization to improve the 
service of the exchange and to inform 
the public of the part the exchange 
plays in the government of the country. 

“Without such a system,” he said, “we 
cannot maintain public ownership and 
without that we have government owner- 
ship or national socialism. We must at 
all costs maintain our freedom of enter- 
prise.” 
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MILLERS SEEK CHANGE 
AT HEARING ON WAGE 


Modification of Definition to Exclude Branch 
Warehouse Is Asked—Small Millers, 
Feed Dealers Protest 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Modification of 
the definition of the grain products in- 
dustry—for which a 40¢c minimum wage 
has been recommended—was sought by 
representatives of the milling industry at 
a hearing held April 20 before Wage and 
Hour Administrator Walling. Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washington 
representative of the Millers National 
Federation, declared that mills which 
have warehouses as distributing points 
which operate similar to wholesale ware- 
houses are included in the definition, 
whereas other food wholesalers are not 
included in the minimum rate. 

Fred Borries, president of the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, submitted 
a statement similar to Mr. Fakler’s, seek- 
ing an exemption for branch outlets of 
mills. 

R. S. Robertson, of Brownstown, Ind., 
representing the American Millers Asso- 
ciation, told the administrator that small- 
er millers, who come under the proposed 
minimum wage, compete with public 
grain storage warehouses, and thus are 
at a similar competitive disadvantage. 

Ray B. Bowden, of the Grain and 
Feed National 
Washington, said that certain small feed 
dealers who were on the borderline be- 
tween 


Dealers Association, 


exempt and nonexempt plants 
were confronted with the necessity for 
working overtime in the Food for Vic- 
tory campaign, and would find the 40c¢ 
minimum oppressive. 

T. H. Gregory, of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, asked that 
the definitions be revised to exclude cot- 
tonseed operators. 

All parties were given 30 days to file 
additional briefs with the administrator. 
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EXPLOSION HITS BURRUS 
ELEVATORS AT LUBBOCK 


Forr Worru, Texas.—A rapid series 
of explosions, evidently caused by dust, 
in the headhouse of the Burrus Elevators 
at Lubbock, Texas, April 13, wrecked 
that part of the structure and caused un- 
determined damage to the rest of the 
plant. 

Parts of the machinery and pieces of 
concrete weighing as much as a ton were 
blown several hundred feet in all direc- 
tions and buildings over two miles away 
were shaken by the blast. Two em- 
ployees working in the headhouse were 
killed. At the plant of the Standard 
Milling Co. near by, all windows facing 
the elevator were blown in. 

The elevator was well filled, prin- 
cipally with wheat. No estimate has yet 
been made of damage to stocks or the 
buildings. The plant is a modern struc- 
ture of about 1,500,000-bu capacity. 
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BUYS WHOLESALE GROCERY 
Iowa.—A. H. Minnis, 
owner and operator of the Peter Pan 
grocery stores in Des Moines and presi- 
dent of the Minnis Grocery Co., has 
bought the D. L. Skinner Co., wholesale 
grocery concern at 101 Third Street, and 
will continue to operate it at that loca- 
tion, as a separate business from his 
other grocery concerns. 


Des Mornes, 
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FLOUR BUYERS SHOW NO INTEREST 
AS NEW BOOKINGS CONTINUE LIGHT 


——.<—>— 
Well-Booked Trade Prefers to Clean Up Old Contracts Before 
Taking On New Commitments—Some Expect Present 
Deadlock to Be Broken Before Long 


New bookings of flour continue very 
light with buyers preferring to clean 
up old contracts before taking on new 
commitments. As the trade is generally 
well booked it can afford to follow this 
policy and apparently buyers are deter- 

mined to do so until 

the current uncer- 
tainties are cleared 
up or inroads in 

their stocks compel 

them to enter the 
market more actively. New bookings 
are of the fill-in, routine type with little 
interest evident from buyers for long- 
term contracts. Neither bakers nor 
those who cater to the family flour trade 
show any interest. 

A little flour sold on breaks in the 
wheat market brought sales by north- 
western mills to 22% of capacity during 
the week ending April 18, compared with 
15% during the previous week and 30% 
during the corresponding week a year 
previous. Sales in the Southwest fell 
off to 18% of capacity during the week, 
compared with 29% during the previous 
week and 26% during the corresponding 
week a year previous. Sales at Buf- 
falo were reported spotty. 

Southwestern mills report operations 
slightly better but well below a year ago 
and too low for the comfort of millers 
who are behind on millfeed contracts. 

While the immediate picture is not 
Very attractive, there are elements in 
the trade that expect the present dead- 
lock to be broken before long. 


PRICES 


Standard grades in the Southwest and 
at Buffalo have declined about 10c bbl 
from a week ago, while spring wheat 
flour patents in the Northwest are about 
15@20c bbl down. 


CLEARS 


Clears in the Southwest are not mov- 
ing. Sales of clears at Buffalo are 
light and well held at the present decline 
in prices. 

EXPORTS 

New export bookings in the Pacific 
Northwest are virtually at a standstill. 
With declining wheat markets, no _in- 
terest is shown by South American coun- 





NEW YORK MILLFEED GOES 
TO ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo.—A trade was made 
April 16 by C. H. Williamson and 
Co., Inc., St. Louis, which apparently 
is something of a record. A car of 
red dog was bought from a Buffalo, 
N. Y., mill for all-rail shipment to 
St. Louis and sold to the Heinrichs- 
meyer Feed Co. Feeds often move 
from Buffalo into Ohio but since 
freight on a car of red dog from 
Buffalo to St. Louis is $6.60 ton it is 
considered virtually prohibitive. This 
is probably the first time New York 
state millfeed has ever crossed the 
Mississippi River, Mr, Williamson 
believes. 








tries. No new government business has 
been reported. 

Foreign trade is light at other prin- 
cipal market centers. 


MILLFEED 


Limited offerings resulting from light 
production is the situation at all prin- 
cipal centers. Since mills have no spot 
millfeed to offer business is about at a 
standstill in the Northwest. Mills are 
understood to be getting farther behind 
on deliveries. Jobbers declare they are 
doing practically no business. Mixer 
customers will pay exorbitant prices for 
spot bran but none is available. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe Norruwesrern 
Minter they produced 1,170,614 bbls of 
flour during the week ending April 18, 
compared with 1,191,629 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,389,292 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
Production during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,271,501 and 1,302,200 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a decline 
in production of 10,517 bbls during the 
week ending April 18 from the output 
of the previous week. Production of 
southwestern mills declined 4,372 bbls, 
while Buffalo mills reported an increase 
in output of 1,966 bbls over the week 
previous. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR 
PRODUCTION HIGH 


War Doubles Exporting Trade—Little Profit 
From Larger Volume, Observers 
Point Out 


Toronto, Onr.—In point of flour pro- 
duction Canadian mills are having one 
of the best years in their history, due 
largely to the war which has doubled 
their exporting flour trade. Practically 
all of the increase is for account of the 
British government though by no means 
all of this flour is going to the British 
Isles or to British people, either armed 
or civilian. 





Distribution covers a wide 
area and a variety of uses. 

Total exports for the seven months of 
this crop year to end of February were 
5,862,107 bbls, August and February be- 
ing the big months of that period with 
over 1,000,000 bbls shipped in each. 
March showed heavy exports too but the 
figures are not yet available. 

Unfortunately for the mills doing this 
larger volume of exporting trade there 
is not much money in it, observers point 
out. In the years preceding the war 
flour milling profits were well below what 
could be described as normal with the 
result that the excess war profits tax now 
in effect takes most of every dollar some 
mills make. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour continues on 
a surprisingly good scale and for the 
past week reached approximately 7,000,- 
000 bus, including about half in the 





form of flour. A quantity of 450,000 bus 
sold to Portugal was included in the total. 

The week’s business boosted export 
sales of Canadian wheat from April 1 
to 18, inclusive, to almost 23,000,000 bus 
and, apart from the sale to Portugal, 
all of the business was apparently worked 
to the United Kingdom. 
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U. S. BAG REGULATIONS 
PUBLISHED IN BOOKLET 


For the man who is puzzled—and who 
isn’t—about the multitudinous govern- 
ment regulations on bags, the Chase Bag 
Co. has issued a booklet containing all 
of the regulations and amendments af- 
fecting the sale and distribution of tex- 
tile bags. 

A handsome booklet, in handy size, the 
publication covers details of burlap and 
cotton price schedules and conservation 
orders, limitations on manufacture and 
use, restriction of inventories, etc., as 
issued by the various government agen- 
cies. All are suitably indexed. 

Copies of the booklet can be obtained 
without charge from the Chase Bag Co., 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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WARD INCOME REVERSED 
The Ward Baking Co. shows net in- 
come of $103,063 for the 12 weeks ended 
March 21, compared with a net loss of 
$80,338 for the 12 weeks ending March 
22, 1941. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
CONTINUE UPWARD 


—~<p>— 


Good Demand for Near-by Months, Lack 
of Offerings Chief Factors 
in Rise 

Millfeed futures prices continue up- 
ward under pressure of a good demand 
for the near-by months and a lack of 
offerings. Feed manufacturers’ interest 
is manifested only for 
the current months. —Im- 
proved condition of pas- 
tures is reducing demand 
somewhat. Trading con- 
sists mainly of spreading 











Prices 
Sharply 
Up 


and exchanging for cash. 
Trade continues to stand by. awaiting 
developments. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 20: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
DE. ech deeee a eeie 40.75 42.50* eats 
ee Prey ey 37.75 37.20 38.40 
BD becs2080800s05 Ce 32.00 34.50 
p “OVE Te TTT Te 30.60 33.45 
NS eee 30.20 33.00 
Beptember .cccscecs 4 2.50 30.20 2.75 

All quotations bid. *Nominal 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 20: 

Bran Shorts 


Pe ea eee ea 38.85 39.00 
Pe sccpttadeeeeeeena das +05 ee 36.50 
SUD ce scevresseacevetessecece 28.80 33.50 
:  “EPPCCT Pore e eT rT Cie ee 27.25 31.50 
RUG cc ce cewesceesescsuss 27.00 31.25 


All quotations bid. 





MILLFEEDS STRONGER WITH DEMAND 
ACTIVE, OFFERINGS LIMITED 


Oil Seed Meals Continue to Decline, Together With Some Other 
Items—Mills, With Production Light, Have Practically 
No Millfeed to Offer 


The general feed market is irregular 
but averages higher. Wheat millfeeds, 
especially the lighter offal, are higher 
with demand active for very limited of- 
ferings, but the oil seed meals continue 
to decline and together with some other 

items are lower. 
Influenced by the 
further advances in 
wheat feeds, the in- 
dex number released 
by the Department 
of Agriculture increased to 168.2 on 
April 15, compared with 166.4 a week 
previous and 114 a year previous. 

At Minneapolis the lighter offal is 
very scarce and quotations, especially for 
standard middlings, have advanced. Mills, 
with production light, have practically 
nothing to offer for near-by shipments 
and resellers who are getting occasional 
applications on previous contracts are 
about the only source of supply. With 
total new business very small, market 
prices are hard to establish. The heavier 
offal also is slightly higher with the ad- 
vance of the feeding season, and flour 
middlings and red dog are-going at about 
the same price. 

At Kansas City continued scarcity of 
offerings has resulted in additional gains 
for both bran and shorts. There has 
been a_ revival of demand from the 
East and locally for bran and from 
the South and locally for shorts. At 
Chicago the millfeed situation continues 
very tight. Supplies are insufficient for 
the urgent demand, which is getting more 





pressing right along with production 
there at less than one third of capacity. 
Wheat feeds at Buffalo are very firm 
with offerings for near-by shipment 
scarce. Local mills have practically no 
feed to offer and resellers are about the 
only source of supply, with production 
very light. Buyers continue to purchase 
only day-to-day requirements and are 
little interested in deferred deliveries. 
Oil seed meals continue to decline with 
offerings liberal from both crushers and 
resellers, and demand as well as direc- 
tions on previous orders slower. Green- 
ing pastures, present prospects of good 
feed supplies and the past mild winter 
tend to limit the present needs of feed- 
ers. Both linseed meal and soybean meal 
have declined about $1.50. Demand for 
soybean meal is improved slightly at 
the lower levels and it is reported that 
mixed feed manufacturers are making 
bids on round lots at prices only slightly 
under going quotations. Cottonseed meal 
is also 50c ton lower with offerings ample. 
Gluten feed prices are up 50c with the 
premium for last half of April shipment 
added, but demand is slow and produc- 
tion continues heavy. Gluten meal, how- 
ever, has been sold up and offerings «re 
only for May shipment. Hominy feed is 
firm and in good demand with yellow 
generally not available. . 
Tankage and meat scraps continue un- 
changed at ceiling prices. Demand is 
good for both items and market is firm. 
Brewers’ dried grains, malt sprouts and 
distillers’ grains are in rather slow de- 
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mand and quotations continue to decline. 
Quotations on sun-cured alfalfa meal are 
again somewhat easier, evidently influ- 
enced by the close proximity of new crop 
dehydrated meal and increased usage of 
spring pasturage. Southern Oklahoma 
dehydrators are expecting to begin oper- 
ations as soon as fields dry sufficiently to 
bear the weight of the machinery. 
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MNF HITS APATHY 
TO FLOUR CEILINGS 


—@— 


Federation Warns That “Grave Injuries” 
to Industry May Follow 
Fixing of Limits 








Cuicago, Inn.—An “astonishing amount 
of unconcern” in many mill offices about 
flour price ceilings ‘is reported by the 
Millers National Federation. Some mill- 
ers profess a belief that a ceiling pro- 
gram may even be a good thing for the 
business, the federation reports. 

“We do not hold any such views,” the 
federation asserts. 
are very much afraid that limits on flour 
may be fixed in such a manner that grave 
injuries to part or all the industry may 
result.” 


“On the contrary, we 


During the past two weeks and a half, 
flour price ceilings have suddenly been 
transformed from a faint possibility into 
a fair probability, the federation points 
out. This development has astonished 
a good many millers, but it is due almost 
entirely to the fact that a general price 
ceiling program is in process of prepara- 
tion. Nothing in the milling picture itself 
contributed much to the possibility—in 
fact, flour price complaints have been 
rather few, and when analyzed in terms 
of wheat prices they have not been dis- 
turbing, the federation says. 

Little information is available as to 
how a general price ceiling would be ap- 
plied. It is supposed, however, that so 
far as a product like flour is concerned 
it would work out in one of three ways: 
A limit on retail prices or a limit on 
milldoor prices or a margin over wheat 
prices. In any event, adjustment would 
have to be made for wheat variations. 
The practical difficulties of applying any 
kind of a program to flour, with all the 
kinds and grades and packages, is ap- 
palling. It will be a miracle if anything 
of this kind can be developed without 
unwitting discriminations that would do 
injustice to some, the federation warns, 
and it will also be a miracle if price ceil- 
ings do not put a handicap upon every- 
one in the milling business. 

Contending that flour price ceilings are 
“wholly unnecessary” to prevent unwar- 
ranted price advances, the federation 
points out that the two chief factors in 
flour price fluctuations are wheat prices 
and millfeed, the former now dominated 
by the government, and the latter having 
been under threat of a ceiling for weeks. 

Pending whatever action is taken, the 
federation warns millers that they ought 
to be devoting every effort to cleaning up 
a8 many unfilled contracts as possible 
and delivering all the millfeed they can. 
It is also obvious that this is no time to 
be pressing for sales, the federation con- 
cludes. 
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BAKERY STRIKE IN NASHVILLE 
Nasuviniz, Tenn.—The American 
Bread Co.’s plant here was picketed last 
week by strikers. No disturbances were 
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reported, but the police maintained a 
guard detail. 

Cameron Faircloth, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, said that he knew of no 
reason for the strike and that labor lead- 
ers had not met with any officials of the 
company. 

“Only a few workers are out,” Mr. 
Faircloth said. “About half of our 200 
workers belong to the union, an A. F. 
of L. local, but the majority of the 
members ure still on their jobs.” 

Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, wife of the 
-acific Allied Nations commander and 
sister of Mr. Faircloth, owns a half in- 
terest in the bakery, which was founded 
more than 50 years ago by her father. 
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WHEAT PRICES DROP 
TO NEW LOW LEVELS 


——<>— 


Weight of Domestic Supplies and Franco- 
German Action Are De- 
pressants 





Wheat prices continue to decline and 
the additional losses have brought values 
to the lowest levels since last November. 
Influential in the market weakness are 
the developments in Europe between 
France and Germany, the continued fa- 
vorable domestic new crop 
prospects and the weight 
of the huge carry-over of 
old wheat which is occupy- 
ing a large percentage of 
the nation’s 
pacity. 


storage Ca- 





Winter wheat has made fair to good 
growth in the eastern half of the belt, 
but dry, warm weather is needed. Heavy 
lowland soils are waterlogged. In the 
Mississippi Valley, growth is rather slow 
because of low temperatures, but the 
general outlook continues 
Good rains have benefited wheat greatly 
in Texas and some grain that was thought 
lost is reviving and may produce a crop. 
Wheat made excellent growth in Kansas 
and is jointed in the extreme South. 


satisfactory. 


Spring wheat seeding is nearing com- 
pletion in southeastern South Dakota, 
is making rapid progress in southern 
Minnesota and is getting a good start 
in central and western North Dakota. 

In Europe the weather remains unset- 
tled, but has improved in some areas. A 
larger percentage of spring grains than 
usual will be planted late this year be- 
cause of the late spring and recent wet 
weather. Moisture supplies are satis- 
factory in the Balkan states and efforts 
are being made to expand spring seed- 
ing. Shortage of labor is a handicap. 
Crop prospects in Italy are above aver- 
age, according to trade reports, but there 
are no estimates as to the acreage of win- 
ter wheat seeded. Spring seeding re- 
cently has made better progress in the 
United Kingdom. 
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DEMONSTRATION FOR FACULTY WIVES 
Evanston, I1u.—The Faculty Wives 
Club of Northwestern University re- 
cently asked the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, Ill, to supply information on 
flour and bread making for the club’s 
series of nutrition studies. Mrs. Ellen 
Huff assisted by Miss Dorothy Goep- 
pinger, both of the institute’s foods and 
nutrition staff, gave a demonstration on 
yeast doughs, quick breads and roll vari- 
ations at Harris Hall on the campus. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. §S 


) 
April 22, 





Previous April 19, April 20, 
April 18, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
MOPORWORE . ccccccccssececcesess *248,573 259,090 282,097 274,859 270,401 
GOIIONE nc cccccccnsecaceessess 464,276 468,648 195,013 457,370 461,410 
MURS cc ccccccsescceccvevecss 175,797 173,831 209,719 151,471 213,211 
Central West—Eastern Div..... *94,040 77,660 130,196 143,452 107,023 
Western Division .......... 48,759 46,872 65,291 62,039 47,811 
BOUCMORM ncccccseccsocccccscses 14,918 15,654 26,457 34,397 37,297 
North Pacific Coast ............ 124,251 149,874 180,519 147,913 165,047 
.. . MEPTPTTTUReLTerTT Te 1,170,614 1,191,629 1,389,292 1,271,501 1,302,200 


*Partly estimated. +tEstimated. 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 
c——July 1 to 








April 20, April 22, April 18, April 19, 
1940 1939 1942 1941 
48 40 12,995,112 12,205,798 
66 67 21,482,417 20,436,279 
52 71 8,300,011 8,284,868 
90 68 5,169,309 
53 40 2,516,730 
68 58 1,234,650 
68 77 6,177,763 
61 65 55,978,693 56,025,397 





April 18, Previous April 19, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 45 46 50 
Southwest ....... 66 66 . -§ 
BOUMAIO cc cccccces 59 59 70 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 66 50 70 
Western Div. .. 41 40 56 
Southeast ....... 33 35 61 
N. Pacific Coast. 61 73 86 
Wetele secses 57 57 65 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
April 12-18 ..... 415,500 261,412 63 
Previous week 415,500 259,356 62 
YOQr BBO ..cveee 415,500 275,901 66 
Two years ago... 398,400 271,970 68 
Five-year AVETAGES 2... cece eee ee eeees 63 
Ten-year AVETABE 2. eee cee eeeeeeees 60 
Kansas City 
April 18-18 ....+ 180,000 120,995 67 
Previous week 180,000 119,786 66 
VOOE GPO accoces 180,000 147,635 82 
Two years ago... 180,000 121,180 67 
Five-year AVeTAge .... cere eeeseeees 68 
TeON-VCO@r AVETABS ..cccccccscccsese 69 
Wichita 
April 12-18 ..... 56,700 40,209 71 
Previous week .. 56,700 47,156 83 
VORP GRO .ccvses 56,700 39,842 70 
Two years ago... 56,700 26,457 47 
Salina 
April 12-18 ..... 56,100 41,660 74 
Previous week 56,100 42,350 75 
Year AGO ....... 56,100 31,635 56 
Two years ago... 56,100 26,457 47 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 12-18 ..... 130,800 61,780 47 
Previous week 130,800 82,997 63 
i eer 135,600 105,267 78 
Two years ago... 142,800 94,025 66 
Five-year AVeCrage .....- cere eceeece 61 


Ten-year average 


Portland District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 12-18 ..... 73,400 62,471 85 
Previous week .! 73,400 66,877 91 
TORE QUO acccsses 74,800 75,252 101 
Two years ago... 74,600 53,888 72 


Five-year @VeCrage ........ccccccees 71 


TeON-YeEAr AVETABE ....scccccccvscve 64 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 12-18 ..... 294,600 175,797 59 
Previous week 294,600 173,831 59 
ee GON ib é\0'%'s:0: 298,800 209,719 70 
Two years ago... 296,900 151,471 52 
Five-year average .......seeseeeses 65 


Ten-year average 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 12-18 ..... 376,950 *175,129 46 
Previous week 376,950 179,566 48 
BOGE BHO ocvssee 389,550 176,590 45 
Two years ago... 393,150 191,220 49 
Five-YOMP QVOTARE 2... cccccccccccces 40 
ZOMPORE GVOVEMS csccccccccccveces 41 


*Production for current week partly esti- 
mated. 





Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

pc, ae} ee 180,300 73,444 41 
Previous week 180,300 79,524 44 
WOOP COO occe ccs 179,100 105,507 59 
Two years ago... 180,900 83,639 46 


PEVO=FOGF GVGTARO .cccccsvccvcsevce 44 
Ten-year average 
CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MoS: GB+48 cc ccs *143,240 94,040 66 
.Previous week 155,790 77,660 50 
Teee BOS osasces 186,420 130,196 70 
Two years ago... 159,660 143,452 90 


WENO GOTO 6.6 65644 060 00H 068% 68 
ee CURED. onc rivcecesrivese 66 
*Partly estimated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

April 12-18 117,600 41 
Previous week 117,600 40 
Tae GOD cv éwescce 117,660 56 
Two years ago... 117,600 53 





PIVO<FORE GVOTARS occcccccoccvesess 17 


POUN=VORF BVOTABS cccccrccsvevcesss 49 
THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 12-18 ..... *45,290 14,918 33 
Previous week 44,100 15,654 35 
BORP BBO svsccss 43,200 26,457 61 
Two years ago... 50,400 34,397 68 
DIVOFORE GVOPARS 2 cccccrcccrsceser 58 
TON-YOMF BVOTAGS ..cccccccccscvvce 58 

*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, -—Northwest——, c—Buffalo—, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
April 12-18 .-- 21,701 1,021,361 9,640 04,282 6,592 312,624 37,933 1,838,267 
Previous week 22,935 10,096 6,519 39,550 
Two weeks ago.. 21,164 10,026 6,792 37,982 
1941 wn cccccceee 22,905 957,896 10,518 461,700 7,864 310,761 41,287 1,730,357 
WPEO ceccsevvess 21,354 943,491 10,456 475,211 5,680 298,343 37,490 1,717,045 
BORD wcccccvcces 21,487 928,440 10,381 484,074 7,995 317,254 39,863 1,729,768 
BOBS ncccccecces 21,303 932,444 10,002 444,697 6,743 302,993 38,048 1,680,134 
Five-yr. average 21,750 954,926 10,199 473,993 6,975 308,395 38,924 1,737,314 
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KANSAS WHEAT CROP 
REPORTED EXCELLENT 


Dr. John H. Parker Calls Condition “Fully 
Up to” High Estimates of Official 
Kansas Crop Report 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS. Returning 
from a trip to Salina, Hays, Russell, Os- 
borne, Stockton and Norton, Kansas, Dr. 
John H. Parker, director, Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Association, Manhattan, re- 
ports that the winter wheat crop in this 
territory is in excellent condition, fully 
up to the high estimates of condition 
given in the Official Kansas Crop Re- 
port issued April 10. 

At the Hays Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion, Dr. Parker observed wheat field 
experiments with Director L. E. Call, of 
the Kansas Agricultural 
Station, Manhattan; L. C. 
perintendent; A. F. 


Experiment 
Aicher, su- 
Swanson, cerealist, 
and A. L. Halsted, dry land agronomist, 
Hays Branch Experiment Station. All 
variety plots and nearly all of the plots 
with wheat planted under various cul- 





CONDITIONS FAVORABLE IN 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

PoRTLAND, Ore.—Crop 

continue very favorable. The April 


conditions 


government crop report showed the 
same as last year on a smaller acre- 
age. Trade estimates forecast a pro- 
duction of 80,000,000 bus for Oregon, 
Washingtdh and northern Idaho this 
year. Virtually no reseeding or aban- 
donment of acreage up to this time. 





tural. methods are in excellent condition. 
Wheat in some of the plots on fallow land 
is making excessive growth and showing 
signs of lodging at this early stage. 
Subsoil moisture is abundant, and rains 
on April 15, 17 and 18 have furnished 
ample surface moisture. 

It is not true that volunteer wheat 
looks as good as planted wheat in west- 
Dean Call and Dr. Parker 
studied several adjoining fields of vol- 


ern Kansas. 
unteer and planted wheat. In each case 
the planted crop looked much better than 
the volunteer wheat, which has four 
counts against it: (1) started growth 
too early last fall; (2) stands are too 
thick; (3) 
(4) stands are bunchy and uneven. Some 


plants are shallow rooted; 
wheat plants in volunteer fields are now 
turning yellow. While it is true that, 
under present favorable soil moisture 
conditions, volunteer wheat has a much 
better chance of making a crop than in 
most years, it is not likely that much of 
the volunteer acreage in western Kansas 
will yield as well as the planted acreage. 

Dr. Parker inspected the wheat testing 
This 
Wheat is in 
excellent condition, except for a part of 
the plot adjacent to an unplanted field, 
where soil blowing has caused some dam- 


plot near Dorance, Russell County. 
plot is located on upland. 


age. 

Dr. Parker also inspected the wheat 
Norton. 
Wheat in this plot is in excellent condi- 
tion. 


testing plot 10 miles west of 


A sample of northern spring wheat 
in this plot shows severe winter injury, 
but was not completely winter killed, due 
to protection from snow cover during 
the coldest weather. 

Differences in growth habit and color 
of the plants of different varieties are 
now plainly evident. Turkey and Ten- 
marq have “floppy leaves,” while the 
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Blackhull wheats have more erect leaves 
with dark green color. Dr. Parker says 
that farmers, grain dealers and others 
interested can readily learn to distinguish 
fields of Turkey or Tenmarq from those 
of Blackhull, including Standard Black- 
hull, Superhard Blackhull, Early Black- 
hull, Chiefkan and Red Chief, in their 
spring stage of growth. Plants of Early 
Blackhull are very erect at this date, 
forecasting their early heading and early 
ripening. 
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Experts Predict: 





Indiana Wheat Crop 
66% of °41 Harvest 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indiana’s 1942 
wheat crop will drop to a yield of 66% 
of the record harvest of 1941—a reduc- 
tion of about one third—experts at 
Purdue University’s agricultural experi- 
ment station predicted April 15. 

Miner M. Justin, agricultural statis- 
tician, said the reduced production re- 
sulted from less acreage seeded last fall. 
He estimated a total yield of 22,950,000 
bus this year, based on an average yield 
of 18 bus per acre in the state. 

“The wheat crop has come through 
the winter in good condition,” Mr. Justin 
said, “with light to ample snow pro- 
tecting the plants during the coldest 
weather and the period of alternate 
thawing and freezing not prolonged.” 

Carry-over stocks of wheat stored on 
Indiana farms were estimated at 4,- 
853,000 bus, 24% above the 1941 stor- 
age figures. 

On other crops, Mr. Justin reported 
the condition of rye as 86% normal. 
Stocks of corn on Indiana farms were 
estimated at 7,174,400 bus and the sup- 
ply of oats on hand at 17,318,000 bus. 


Y Y¥ 


Field Work at Standstill 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Due to the wet 
soil, field work was at a_ standstill in 
the state during the past week, accord- 
ing to the weather bureau on crop con- 
ditions in Indiana. 

“Wet soil and below normal tempera- 
tures also were unfavorable for the best 
advance of outstanding crops, and for 
germination of oats. Wheat, rye, barley 
and clovers made but slow growth, but 
held fair to good condition generally, 
though on heavy saturated soils some 
deterioration has been noted. Oats seed- 
ing was nearly finished at the beginning 
of the week in the south, and consider- 
able now up shows fair to good stands. 
In the north little progress in seeding 


could be made.” 
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MOISTURE NOW AMPLE IN 
OKLAHOMA, SAYS REPORT 


OxKtanoma City, Oxia.—Moisture for 
agricultural needs is now ample in all 
parts of the state following rains this 
week which ranged from a fraction to 
more than 5 in, and averaged 2% in 
for the entire state. 








Warmer and_ sunshiny weather is 
now needed to halt the serious spread 
of green bugs which has been particu- 
larly damaging in southwestern and 
western Oklahoma. Because of this in- 


festation some authorities place the 


abandonment of wheat acreage in south- 
ern Oklahoma at 34,000 acres, and the 
damage to wheat .in the infested area 





comprising northern Texas and portions 
of Oklahoma at from 25 to 100%. 

However, the federal crop survey is- 
sued April 14 revealed that some re- 
lief had come with the rains and ac- 
companying warm weather, which favor 
the development of parasites that con- 
trol or dominate the green bugs. 
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SUMMER WEATHER RETURNS 
TO WESTERN PROVINCES 


Winnirec, Man.—Summerlike weath- 
er returned to many sections of west- 
ern Canada last week and temperatures 





in western Saskatchewan and southern 
Alberta climbed to 76°. Cool nights 
continued and wet soil conditions hin- 
dered spring work on the land in Mani- 
toba and the eastern half of Saskatche- 
wan. In the western half of Saskatch- 
ewan and southern and central Alberta 
work on the land was fairly general 
and some seeding was completed. 

Soil moisture conditions vary greatly. 
Surface moisture is about normal over 
the western half of southern Saskatche- 
wan, southern and west central Alberta, 
while in east central Alberta and west 
central Saskatchewan moisture supplies 
are deficient. In the Peace River terri- 
tory of northern Alberta and eastern 
portions of Saskatchewan moisture con- 
ditions are described as satisfactory. In 
Manitoba much of the land is too wet 
and seeding operations in some areas 
are likely to be late. 

Seed supplies this spring are ample, 
except for isolated 
In southern Alberta and parts 
of Saskatchewan flax and barley seed 
supplies are scarce and difficult to ob- 
tain. 


coarse grains in 
areas. 
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BULK STORAGE CAPACITY 
IN OKLAHOMA ABOVE ’41 


Oxktanoma Crry, Oxva.—Bulk grain 
storage capacity in Oklahoma is 41,- 
835,000 bus, compared with 33,381,000 
bus a year ago, it is revealed in a sur- 
vey released by K. D. Blood, federal ag- 
ricultural statistician. Sacked storage is 
2,236,000 bus, compared to last year’s 
1,681,000 bus, and crib capacity is 192,- 
000 bus, compared to 186,000 bus last 
year. 

The state’s entire wheat stocks on 
Feb. 16 totaled 24,420,000 bus with only 
17,226,000 bus of unoccupied space, the 
report showed. 
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ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
OFFERED MORE FREELY 


Toronto, Ont.—The long period of 
scarcity of Ontario soft winter wheat is 
about over, trade observers report. This 
wheat is offering more freely though still 
by no means abundant. Even at 2c or 
more below the ceiling farmers are part- 
ing with some of their wheat to millers. 

One new factor in the situation is that 
an early spring has led to some study 
of the prospect for this year’s crop. 
Most farmers report their wheat in good 
shape. Last year’s crop was a _ short 
one in terms of bushels, but still left 
plenty for all milling and processing 
purposes. Another few millions of bush- 
els on this year’s outturn will soften 
prices considerably and probably put 
winters back to a normal level in relation 
to springs. 
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Wheat Growth Fast 


* * 






Warm Days in Kansas Cause 
Plants to Joint Prematurely 
—Moisture Is Ample 


Warm days with stiff winds over the 
Southwest wheat fields marked the week 
ending April 18, but rains Saturday and 
Sunday restored what moisture had been 
lost. 

Farmers continue to view the exces- 
sively vigorous dark green wheat plant 
with apprehension. “It is just too lux- 
uriant, too rank,” they say. 

During the windy days, on account of 
the heavy foliage, the reserves of mois- 
ture were being rapidly dissipated. ‘This 
forced the wheat root system to go deep- 
er and this is considered favorable. ‘The 
warm days, however, promoted prema- 
The rains restored the 
moisture, but farmers hope that there 
will not be a repetition of last year with 
A short 
With 
cool days frosts often occur as late as 


ture jointing. 


excessive growth and tall straw. 
dry period would be very helpful. 


early May and growers are hoping that 
the plant will not get too forward until 
frost danger is past. 

C. C. Isery. 
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SEEDING PROGRESSES IN 
NORTHWEST WHEAT BELT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The weather this 
past week has been very favorable, and 
rapid progress in wheat seeding is re- 
ported throughout most of the spring 
wheat belt. 

In some sections, as much as 75% of 
the wheat has already been seeded. In 
other sections, however, especially east 
of the Missouri River, in North Dakota, 
it was still too wet to do much field 
work last week, but a good start has 
been made there, too. 

Outside of a few scattered localities 
in eastern Montana, good progress has 
The out- 
look in the Northwest is very good, «c- 


been made in that state also. 


cording to observers. 
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MINNESOTA WHEAT OUTPUT 
FORECAST ABOVE 41 CROP 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Acreage of win- 
ter wheat planted in Minnesota in the 
fall of 1941 was estimated to be 190,100 
with the indicated yield per acre on a 
planted base to be 18 bus and indicated 
production 3,420,000 bus, compared with 
2,548,000 bus, the 1941 production. Fall 
sown wheat apparently has come through 
with but little winter loss in acreage, «l- 
though some few small areas report some 
winter kill. 

Condition of fall sown rye in Minne- 
sota April 1, this year, is reported at 
83% of normal, compared with 89% 
April 1, last year. No production esti- 
mates for rye are made as of April 1. 
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HEAVY RAINS IN TEXAS 
GIVE CORN “FAIR CHANCE” 


Fort Wortn, 





Texas.—Heavy rains 


which fell over the entire grain sections 
of Texas, April 12-14, came too late to 
help the oats, barley and wheat which 
had been destroyed by green bugs, aided 
by drouth, but were just in time to give 
the corn a fair chance to make a crop. 





—_ mira h heh ea ch a 2 
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IMPORT QUOTAS EASED 
ON CERTAIN WHEAT 


presidential Proclamation Follows Recom- 
mendations of Tariff Commission 
on Specified Cases 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Existing quota 
restrictions on imports of wheat and 
wheat flour have been relaxed by presi- 
dential proclamation so as to permit the 
entry without quota restriction of wheat 
and wheat flour for experimental pur- 
poses, registered seed wheat and dis- 
tress arrivals of wheat and wheat flour 
in United States ports. This action was 
taken pursuant to the recommendations 
made by the tariff commission in a re- 
cent report to the President. 

The commission reported to the Presi- 
dent that the need for suspension of the 
quota with respect to the above described 
products was brought to its attention 
by the Department of Agriculture. After 
investigation, the commission found that 
the suspension of the quota restrictions 
could be made with respect to registered 
seed wheat, wheat and wheat flour for 
experimental and scientific purposes, and 
distress shipments of foreign wheat and 
flour entering American ports, without 
interfering with the domestic wheat pro- 
gram, provided sufficient safeguards 
against abuse of the suspension were 
provided. 

The report states that regisfered seed 
wheat and wheat and wheat flour for 
experimental purposes are imported by 
federal and state agencies as well as by 
commercial concerns, and are highly de- 
sirable in the conduct of both official 
and unofficial experiments in this coun- 
try. Most of the imports have come from 
Canada, and the fact that the Canadian 
wheat quota was filled in September, 
1941, made it impossible to import this 
season wheat for seed and scientific pur- 
poses which is usually imported after 
the new crop has been harvested in the 
fall. 

Explaining the case of distress arriv- 
als, the commission reports that since the 
outbreak of hostilities, especially in the 
Pacific area, various shipments of for- 
eign wheat and wheat flour originally 
intended for other countries have been 
either detained at or ordered into United 
States ports by military or naval authori- 
ties. At present, such shipments, while 
not intended originally for entry for 
consumption into the United States, are 
nevertheless charged against the quota 
of the country of origin if the quota 
of the exporting country has been filled 
or denied entry if shipped from a coun- 
try having no quota, such as Australia. 

Under the proclamation just issued all 
wheat and flour imported under the con- 
ditions referred to above are exempt 
from quota limitations but, in order to 
prevent the abuse of these suspensions, 
the written approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture is required except in the 
cases where small quantities are involved. 
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COCOA NOT RATIONED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Although new sup- 
Plies of cocoa have been nearly halted 
since last September, it is announced 
that reports that it will be rationed by 
the OPA are premature and without 
foundation. It is believed that some 
Supplies will be regularly received over 
the coming months, depending on ship- 
Ping conditions from South Africa and 
South America, and these will govern 
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rationing plans this summer or fall. 
The Association of Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers is opposing the inclusion 
of chocolate as a luxury item for tax 
purposes in hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in view of 
its concentrated nutritional value. One 
chocolate bar is sufficient nourishment 
for one person for a day, H. Russell 
Burbank, of Rockwood & Co., represen- 
tative of the association, told the com- 
mittee, and it is one of the four essen- 
tial items carried in lifeboats, for para- 
chute troops and in air raid shelters. 
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GOVERNMENT CORN LOANS 
COVER 96,730,635 BUS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. made 93,191 loans, 
in the amount of $70,592,507 on 96,730,- 
635 bus of 1941 crop corn through April 
4. Loans made to date have averaged 
73¢ bu. 

Loans by states follow: 








State— No. loans Bus Amount 
Illinois ...... 17,359 23,559,545 $17,646,555 
Indiana ...... 1,486 1,571,574 1,169,501 
eee 38,799 41,520,078 30,192,156 
Kansas ...... 1,240 967,691 724,558 
Kentucky .... 56 159,098 125,660 
Maryland .... 7 4,858 4,081 
Michigan .... 6 2,035 1,586 
Minnesota ... 8,225 7,573,017 5,236,844 
Missouri ..... 2,367 1,765,756 1,376,515 
Nebraska .... 18,843 15,667,283 11,293,476 
N. Carolina .. 25 19,306 11,575 
N. Dakota ... 79 3,246,725 52,492 
2 Par 808 562,413 437,805 
S. Dakota ... 3,875 101,323 2,312,352 
Virginia ..... 1 1,086 684 
Wisconsin ... 15 8,844 6,659 

Dotals 2.00. 93,191 96,730,634 $70,592,506 
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AUTO FREIGHTERS TO TAKE 
GRAIN FROM LAKES’ HEAD 


Burrato, N. Y.—Two Great Lakes 
freighters formerly used in the automo- 
bile trade, the T. J. McCarthy and the 
Charles Connelly, left Detroit April 16 
for the head of the lakes to take on grain 
cargoes. The McCarthy is headed for 
Fort William, Ont., and the Connelly for 
Duluth, Minn. The Steel King also left 
Detroit April 16 for Duluth to take on 
a grain cargo. 





¥ ¥ 
Package Freighters Carry Grain 

DututH, Minn.—Several of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corp.’s package freighters 
which wintered here have loaded grain 
for shipment to Buffalo. Two freighters 
of the company are undergoing repairs 
and being fitted out for sailing. One is 
expected to leave with flour and other 
merchandise at midnight, April 30, and 
the other a day or two later. 
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ELEVATOR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
OxtanHoma City, Oxia.—A_ 100,000-bu 

wheat elevator is being built at Duke, 

Okla., by the Adair-Morton Grain Co. 

The structure will be completed by har- 

vest time. 





GREENBUG REPORTED IN 
KANSAS FIELDS 


Wicurta, Kan.—The fgreenbug is 
reported in the southern Kansas 
fields, but his appearance is not caus- 
ing much concern to anybody. A large 
proportion of the farmers have their 
wheat insured and, the greenbug will 
merely relieve them of harvesting. 
Flour millers said that it seems we 
will have an abundance of wheat for 
milling, even if the greenbug does 
destroy part of the crop. 





COMPARISON of reports on losses 
from mixed wheat in Kansas dur- 
ing three years before the organ- 

ization of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association and three years after 
the inauguration of the present active 
wheat improvement program is offered 
by the association’s sponsors as clinch- 
ing proof of the dollars and cents value 
Records compiled by 
federal grain supervisors in July and 
August of the three years 1936, 1937 and 
1938, before wheat improvement, show that 
5,993 cars of mixed wheat were shipped 
to terminal markets from Kansas sta- 
tions. Figuring the discount for mixed 
wheat at 2c bu and the capacity of cars 
at 1,500 bus, this entailed a loss of 
$179,790. 

In sharp contrast are the correspond- 
ing figures for 1939, 1940 and 1941, the 
three years after wheat improvement. 
In this period only 3,203 cars of mixed 


of this program. 
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wheat from Kansas stations were in- 
spected at terminals, resulting in a loss 
of only $96,090. The total annual bud- 
get of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association is only about $13,000. The 
saving in losses from mixed wheat in the 
three years is $83,700. This is more than 
twice the cost of the wheat improvement 
program for the three years. 

The map shows the sections of eastern 
Kansas where the mixed wheat problem 
is most acute. These are the areas where 
both soft red and hard red winter wheats 
are grown, dumped into the same grain 
elevator pits, shipped to terminal mar- 
kets as cars that are graded mixed 
wheat. July and August shipments to 
terminals are represented, the top figure 
in each county being the total number of 
cars of mixed hard and soft winter 
wheat moved in 1986, 1937 and 1938, and 
the bottom figure the total in 1939, 1940 
and 1941. The letter “M” indicates “some 
mixed wheat.” 
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CLAUDE WICKARD TO TALK 
TO FARMERS IN OKLAHOMA 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard has accepted 
an invitation of the Oklahoma USDA 
War Board and the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Conservation Committee to address 
a meeting of farmers at Enid, Okla., on 
April 28. 

The secretary will discuss the relation 
of wheat to the 1942 war production 
program and the most effective measures 
Oklahoma farmers might adopt to con- 
vert their land, machinery and efforts 
to winning the war. 

The Enid speech will mark Mr. Wick- 
ard’s first official visit to Oklahoma since 
he became Secretary of Agriculture. The 
address will be broadcast on the National 
Farm and Home Hour of the Blue Net- 
work. 
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ALLIED TRADES TO BOWL 
MiLwaAvuKEE, Wis. — Members and 
guests of the Wisconsin Flour and Bak- 
ers Allied Trades Association will par- 
ticipate in a bowling match which will 
highlight the entertainment portion of 
the regular monthly meeting on April 24. 
The meeting will be held at the Sport 
Bowl at 5814-20 West North Avenue, 
with George Roth, Standard Brands, Inc., 
president of the allied group, presiding. 
The association’s annual lake cruise has 
been scheduled for June 26, on the “Mil- 
waukee Clipper.” The trip will be from 
Milwaukee to Muskegon and return, and 
will start about noon with the boat again 

docking in Milwaukee by midnight. 


CANADIAN FARMERS URGED 
NOT TO INCREASE WHEAT 


Wiynirec, Man.—In a radio address 
from Regina, Sask., J. G. Gardiner, Fed- 
eral Minister of Agriculture, urged 
farmers not to increase their wheat acre- 
age over that of last year and to sow 
flax and coarse grains. 

Making his appeal direct to the farm- 
ers of the prairies, Mr. Gardiner said, 
“It is reported to me that you intend 
to put 50% of your last year’s reduction 
back into wheat. Please do not do it. 
You did a wonderful job last year. You 
knocked the props out from under those 
who look upon the West as a population 
of wheat miners. Do it once more and 
you will be helping all your friends in 
parliament on whichever side to get and 
perpetuate a square deal for the wheat 
growers.” 

Price Chief Urges Reduction 

Winnirec, Man. — Donald Gordon, 
chief of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, speaking here at a joint meeting 
of the Canadian Club and Board of 
Trade, urged farmers in western Canada 
to cut down on wheat production and 
turn to crops and produce more urgently 
needed in the war effort. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INCREASE IN GRAIN STORAGE 

Conpon, Ore.—Grain storage is being 
increased here by construction of five 
wooden crib elevators, which will have a 
total capacity of 491,000 bus. The largest, 
with a capacity of 300,000 bus, is for the 
Condon Grain Growers Co-operative As- 
sociation. 
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OPEN HOUSE MARKS MODERNIZING OF MICHIGAN PLANT 








NLARGED and completely mod- 
plant of 


ernized, the Jackson 
Michigan Bakeries, Inc., was the 

scene recently of a three-day open house, 
during which 12,000 people visited the 
premises and viewed the new equipment. 
Two “previews” preceded the general 
public opening. On the afternoon of the 
first day, business leaders and dietitians 
and _ institutions, were 


from schools 


guests of the company. ‘That evening, 
there was a larger party for grocers, 
restaurant owners and other dealers sell- 
ing Michigan bread and rolls. From 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. on the next two days, 
the general public was invited to inspect 
the plant. The bakery was in full op- 
eration the first two days, so the vis- 
itors had an opportunity to observe the 
bakery in production. 

Open house is a traditional, but effec- 
tive, means of advertising and building 
good will, both among dealers and con- 
sumers, and all means were taken to 
make this occasion a memorable one for 


those attending. 


At the grocers’ party, the company’s 
salesmen acted as guides for their cus- 
tomers, taking them step by step through 
the baking operation. For the much 
larger public opening, this staff of guides 
was augmented by employees from other 
plants of the company. There were ap- 
propriate souvenirs, for adults and chil- 
dren, and the customary announcement 
made through a special edition of the 
Jackson newspaper. 

The consumer service long has been a 
feature of the Michigan Bakeries’ sales 
work, and that feature was emphasized 
at the open house. Displays of attrac- 
tive ways in which Michigan products 
could be served were arranged in a beau- 
tifully decorated display room. Lun- 
cheon plate suggestions, tempting sand- 
wich combinations, and the like, were 
tastefully arranged to strike the eye and 
stimulate the menu maker. In some of 
these displays, dealers were shown how 
they might arrange store windows and 
racks of bread and related foods. 

Much emphasis has been placed on this 
selling angle of service by the Michigan 


company. In all key Michigan cities, 
there is a Michigan Bakery hostess, with 
a multitude of duties. She calls on 
brides and newcomers to the city, wel- 
coming them and leaving them home- 
making helps and a recipe book as a 
reminder of her visit and the bakery’s 
products. She gives demonstrations of 
sandwich making before women’s gather- 
ings. She is available for health and 
nutrition talks, store demonstrations, as- 
sists on recreational programs, social 
gatherings and the like. And she doesn’t 
forget customers’ personal troubles, mak- 
ing hospital calls and sending remem- 
brances on special occasions. All of which 
builds a closer relationship with the 
dealer and consumer. 

The modernization of the Jackson 
plant gives the company a 100% in- 
crease in floor space and increases pro- 
duction capacity by 50%. Ingredient 
and mixing rooms were doubled in size. 
New offices and new garage were built. 
The automobile repair shop was recon- 
structed and re-equipped, and a new 
surplus bread store was constructed. 


The company added two _ oil-fired 
American Machine & Foundry Co. tray 
ovens. A new proof box, produced by 
the Union Steel Products Co., and an 
overhead proofer, made by the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., were installed, 

The Jackson open house marked the 
eleventh anniversary with the Michigan 
company of Percy Owen, president of 
the organization. He has been head of 
the firm since 1931. 

Mr. Owen was host at the opening, 
together with B. G. Reck, executive as- 
sistant to the president; Mrs. B. Mc- 
Knight, advertising manager; [Fred 
Watts, general superintendent; and Har- 
ry Young, manager of the Jackson plant. 

Michigan Bakeries is the largest in- 
dependently owned baking firm in Michi- 
gan. Its operations cover all of west- 
ern Michigan from the Indiana line to 
and including the eastern portion of the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. Head- 
quarters are at Grand Rapids, and 
there are bakeries at Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Jackson, Mus- 
kegon, Traverse City and Petoskey. 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 





For More Than 40 Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 








“WINGOLD” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 


WHOLE WHEAT 








“WINGOLD” RYE FLours 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 
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e mind what food is to the body A 
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Q. What was the customary breakfast of Ancient Greece? 


A. This meal consisted of bread dipped in wine. It was considered sacrilegious to 


eat anything else for this repast. 


Q. What is a common remedy for seasickness ? 


A. Experienced travelers consider dry bread an excellent preventative. The use of 
bread for this purpose originated with the Phoenicians, who were the world’s first sea- 


farers. 


- What flavor advantage does Commander-Larabee Vitalized 
Flour offer? 


A. Natural wheat flavor is a distinguishing characteristic of bread baked with Vital- 
ized Flour. This added taste-appeal is provided by wheat germ, which is refined and 


restored to Vitalized Flour by the exclusive Commander-Larabee milling process. 


If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Texas-Oklahoma Operatives 
Discuss Round Table Topics 


Although a number of subjects came 
up for round table attention at a meeting 
of District 7, Association of Operative 
Millers, in Fort Worth, Texas, April 11, 
major discussion centered on purification, 
yields and percentage extraction. 

To a question concerning whether or 
not purifiers are more necessary when 
mill stocks are cold than when they are 
warm, several millers stated that they 
couldn't see temperature should 
make any difference. But when it de- 
veloped that the inquirer had been try- 
ing to learn if he might be able to com- 
pensate in some degree for an inadequate 


why 


amount of purifying equipment by con- 
ditioning his mill-mix with regard to 
temperature, interesting discussion de- 
veloped. 

One thing about which there was little 
disagreement was that any wheat at or 
above a moisture content suitable for 
milling is softer when warm than when 
cold. This fact, it was asserted, tended 
to make purifiers more essential on cool 
stock. It was pointed out that mills 
grinding durum wheat were invariably 
provided with a great deal more purify- 
ing equipment than were those grinding 
hard bread wheat. 

Giving the problem definite tempera- 
ture figures, 60° F. was set for “cold” 
and 80 for “warm.” 
that the colder grain (without change 
in its moisture content) would fracture 
more easily, with more small, branny 
middlings passing through the head 
sheets of purifiers. It was agreed that 


The consensus was 


the situation could be remedied in some 
degree by increasing the strength of 
purifier air currents and adjusting slides 


to change the flow of the throughs. Al- 
though no one disputed this, several felt 
that purifiers were indispensable in the 
modern milling system under any tem- 
perature conditions and with any type 
of wheat. 

Discussion of the “comparative merits” 
of European and American methods of 
expressing the yield of flour from a cer- 
tain quantity of wheat brought out facts 
that appeared to be unfamiliar to some 
of the millers present. It was said that 
when a British miller spoke of a “70% 
flour” he meant a flour having a quan- 
tity ratio of 70 lbs to 100 lbs of wheat. 
If this 70 lbs per hundred were all the 
flour produced, it would require 280 lbs 
(4 bus and 40 Ibs) of wheat to make 196 
{bs of flour. The American miller would 
say that the “yield” was “4:40,” while 
his manager would call it “4.666 bus.” 

On the other hand, a “70% flour” in 
the United States means that it is 70% 
of all the flour produced—presumably 
the 70% of highest grade. To the Euro- 
pean miller this flour would be 70% of 
the total yield—but not a “70% flour.” 
Thus, if it required 4 bus 40 Ibs to pro- 
duce a bbl of flour (a 70% extraction 
yield) the “70% flour” would be figured 
as 70% of the 70%, or a “49% extrac- 
tion,” since it would represent only 49% 
of the weight of the wheat milled. A 
claimed merit of the American system 
was that mill managers. prefer it be- 
cause it facilitates figuring costs. For 
instance, it is easier to figure “4.6 bus 
at $1.25 equals $5.75 equals cost of 
wheat” than it is to translate an extrac- 
tion yield of 71.014% to bushels and frac- 
tions, and then go on from there. 





2 TWO-IN-ONE BREAD WINS AWARD - 


WHEAT BREAD 





‘a 


One of those beautifully simple and “obvious” ideas brought a top award 
in the Bakery Products Classification of the 11th Annual All-American Pack- 
age Competition, sponsored by Modern Packaging Magazine, to the Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., for its Southern Twin-Pack 2-in-1 Bread. Twin-Pack 
2-in-1 Bread consists of two separately wrapped half loaves in one package, 
that can be split in two—one for immediate consumption, the other half, com- 
pletely wrapped and fresh, to be used whenever desirable. Twin-Pack breads 
are available in all sliced white bread, all sliced wheat bread, and two-in-one, 
that is, half white and half wheat, both in the same package for families where 


tastes and preferences differ. 





Another program question asked how 
much of the “7% of thin wheat permitted 
in No. 1 wheat by grade” goes to the 
mill rolls and how much of it is sent 
directly to feed by way of feed grinders. 
Several felt that the grading rule which 
allowed this was unfair to millers since, 
with the full allowable quantity of 
shriveled grain, 100 lbs of “No. 1 wheat” 
actually amounted to no more than 93 
Ibs of millable grain. 

The discussion swerved to one concern- 
ing “dirty” and “clean” wheat yields. It 
was brought out that the mill manager 
invariably figured his cost on the basis 
of wheat as purchased—that is, on 
“dirty” wheat. The operative miller is 
placed at a disadvantage by the fact 
that the per cent of millable wheat in 
the purchased grain is variable, and in 
order to prove just how many Ibs of 
real wheat he is using per bbl he should 
have means of computing the figures 
representing the “clean wheat yield.” A 
mill chemist offered the information that 
this figure ordinarily averaged about 10 
Ibs less per bbl] than the weight of the 
purchased grain. Thus, whether “the of- 
fice” recognizes the fact or not, the 10 
lbs difference automatically shows up in 
the mill feed column. 

A question submitted for considera- 
tion had to do with the conditioning of 
wheat “in the elevator as well as in the 
mill.” In 1936, when the crop in many 
sections of the country was almost im- 
pervious to water, a good many millers 
resorted to the use of their storage bins 
to lengthen an inadequate tempering 
period. No one, however, defended the 
practice. It was said that the applying 
of water to wheat with which consider- 
able dust was mixed could not be entirely 
beneficial. One miller stated that the 
difficulty had been entirely overcome by 
the use of apparatus conditioning equip- 
ment employing warm vapor. 

Infestation came up for attention with 
a program question concerning results 
obtained by using the “Entoleter” or the 
“Insurator,’ devices with which the mil- 
lers present appeared to be fairly fa- 
miliar. None had used either machine 
long enough to make a first-hand report, 
however. 

O. J. Zimmerman, of General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, was elected chair- 
man. Gail Pruess, Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Fort Worth, was made vice 
chairman and Jack Perkins, Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, was made a 
member of the executive committee. J. E. 
Casey, of Dallas, retains the secretary- 
treasurer post. 

A resolution was passed alternating 
the meetings between Fort Worth and 
Oklahoma City, at which the next meet- 
ing will be held Aug. 8. About 70 at- 
tended the dinner which followed the 
meeting.—Enear S. MiItrer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL FOODS REPORTS 

New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. and subsidiaries for the three 
months ended March 31, report net in- 
come $2,737,481 after taxes and charges, 
comparable with $4,502,928 a year ago. 
The board of directors declared a divi- 
dend of 40c a share payable on May 15, 
compared with previous 50c quarterly 
payment. Colby M. Chester, chairman 
of the board, said that this was not in- 
tended to establish any fixed rate for the 
future, but it would be decreased or 
increased contingent on what earnings 
are made during the remainder of the 
year. 
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FRED THOMAS CALLS 
W. D. SANDERSON 


Former Industry Executive to Be Associ- 
ated With John K. Westberg in 
Office of Price Administration 

WasHineton, D. C.—(Special)—Ex- 
pansion of the staff of Fred W. Thomas, 
associate price executive of the Office 
of Price Administration, is being made 
gradually, with skilled men being called 
in from industry to fill important posts 
in the food and feed section of the govy- 
ernment agency. 

The latest addition is W. D. Sanderson, 
formerly vice president and general man- 
ager of Victor Flour Mills, Inc., of Pitts- 
ford, N. Y., and later with William Ham- 
ilton & Son, Inc., of Caledonia, N. Y., 
who has been doing field work for OPA 
at Dallas, Texas, and Kansas City, Mo., 
for some weeks. “Sandy,” as he is known 
in the trade, is now here to be associated 
with John K. Westberg, chief of the feeds 
and grain section, in Thomas’ organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Sanderson’s knowledge of the mill- 
ing and feed business will enable Messrs, 
Thomas and Westberg to utilize his serv- 
ices in various tasks involving price 
schedules which the government may find 
expedient to impose. 

Mr. Thomas also is in correspondence 
with other feed executives who may be 
called to Washington to provide expert 
knowledge to the OPA in its far-flung 
activities. 
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N. Y. ALLIED TRADES MEET 

New York, N. Y.—Officers and direc- 
tors of New York Division No. 5, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, met at 
the Shelton Hotel, April 15, to discuss 
future plans of the organization. While 
no definite action is called for at this 
time, the association will be kept intact 
and prepared to function whenever the 
occasion arises. Franklin J. Bergenthal, 
Chicago, president of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, attended the 
meeting. 
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Work Troops 


Teachers Offer Aid 
to Farmers During 
Summer Season 


Wicuira, Kansas.—During the 1930s, 
when there was not enough work to go 
around, men frowned on school teachers 
who worked in the summer, but the local 
Chamber of Commerce has placed the 
stamp of approval this year on an offer 
from Leland Armstrong, president of 
the Wichita Teachers Association. to 
provide teacher work troops. Some of 
these will not be physically able to v ork 
in the harvest, but a large number of 
them will be, Mr. Armstrong said. 

Both men and women who wisl: to 
work this summer will list their quolifi- 
cations with Mr. Armstrong who will 
file them with the Chamber of Commerce. 
Some of the women report that ‘hey 
have operated tractors on the farms of 
their fathers and that they are willing 
to work in the fields either in harvest 
time or through the summer. 

Wichita has 700 teachers. If the work 
recruiting spreads to all of the Kansas 
schools, an army of 20,000, minus those 
physically incapable, will be ready ‘0 
take the field. 
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a NEW OFFICERS OF BAKERY ENGINEERS LINE 


UP FOR OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH ° 








New officers of the Ameérican Society of Bakery Engineers elected at the 
organization’s annual convention in Chicago, March 9-12, are: left to right: F. J. 
Coughlin, Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, second vice president; W. H. Geller, 





f 


John R. Thompson Co., Chicago, Ill., first vice president; William F. Gossadge, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., president; Victor E. Marx, Chicago, Ill., sec- 


retary-treasurer, 





U.S. PLANS SUPPORT 
FOR BUTTER PRICES 


Secretary Wickard Announces Policy De- 
signed to Assist in Assuring Pro- 
duction of Dairy Products 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—In order to sta- 
bilize prices and to assist in assuring 
adequate production of dairy products, 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard has an- 
nounced that the Department of Agricul- 
ture would support butter prices at a 
minimum of 36c lb for 92 score butter, 
car lot basis, at Chicago, with compar- 
able prices for other grades. This mini- 
mum was assured for the remainder of 
the calendar year and before the end 
of the year a further determination on 
price support policy willl be made and 

announced. 

“Because of the war emergency it is 
essential that milk production be main- 
tained,” Secretary Wickard said. “A 
large volume of evaporated milk, dried 
skim milk, and cheese is being supplied 
for our allies under the lend-lease pro- 
gram and since the available supplies 
of fats and oils have been reduced by 
the war in the Pacific, continued large 
production of butter is needed.” 
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Market for Buggies 
Bullish in Kansas 


Wicnrra, Kansas.—The market for top 
buggies is bullish at this time in Kansas, 
according to reports coming to Wichita. 
Boyd Newcom, an auctioneer of this city, 
reports he recently sold a buggy at a farm 
sale for $17. It was ancient and dilapi- 
dated and was sold amid spirited bid- 
ding. 


This gave an idea to Arthur Graber, 


employee of the Federal Land Bank, who 
had a buggy on his farm adjoining the 
city. The buggy had not been used for 
years, but would run. He advertised it 
for sale in a newspaper want ad for $30 
and 60 prospects responded. Some came 
in $3,000 automobiles. He sold it to the 
first comer. 

The crowd that came to his door con- 
vinced Mr. Graber that there is a for- 
tune in top buggies. He is now buying 
buggies wherever he can find them, is 
taking them to his farm, rebuilding them 
and plans to resell them. Sometimes he 
has to buy two old junked buggies to 
find enough good parts to build a new 
one. 

But those who think the horse-and- 
buggy days are coming back must be 
gambling on a long war, for the govern- 
ment figures for 1942 show a further de- 
cline in horses. There are but 364,000 
horses on farms in Kansas as compared 
to more than 1,000,000 20 years ago. 
The figure includes colts. Horse breed- 
ers here point out that many of these 
are old horses on pensions, which are 
kept in pastures for sentimental reasons, 
while tractors, trucks and motor cars do 
the work. It requires 11 months to pro- 
duce a colt and after a colt is born it 
takes two years to grow it into a horse. 
Breeders say that farmers are hoping the 
war will be over before three years. If 
they bred mares now, the colts would 
be faced with a competition of gasoline 
machines in 1945, if the war ends be- 
fore that time. 
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CANADIAN “BLACK LIST” 
Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to furnish 
lists of persons, firms and companies in 
neutral countries with whom intercourse 
or transactions of a commercial or finan- 


cial nature without official permission 
constitutes the offense of trading with 
the enemy. This list forms a part of the 
machinery to prevent Germany or Italy 
from obtaining Canadian goods or serv- 
For the 
most part concerns so listed have evaded 
or tried to evade the contraband on en- 
emy export controls. Canadian flour mills 
should be interested in having copies 
of this list for possible use. They may 
be had from the government printing 
bureau, Ottawa, at a cost of 10c. There 
are more than 2,000 names on the list, 
many of them belonging to Latin 
America. 


ices through neutral channels. 
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UNION PREMIER CHANGES NAME 

Pumapetpn1a, Pa.—Stockholders of 
the Union Premier Food Stores, Inc., 
voted at the recent annual meeting here 
to change the name of the company to 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. George Fried- 
land, president, told the stockholders 
that the gains reported for 1941 have 
been continued so far in 1942, with 
gross sales for the first 12 weeks of 
$9,934,384, compared with $7,431,308 a 
year ago. Net income for the first 12 
weeks of 1942 showed an increase of 
20.82%, totaling $204,560, 
with $169,313 a year ago. 


compared 
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WPB Cuts Canned 
Soups to 21 Varieties 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Only 21 kinds of 
condensed soup will be marketed in tin 
cans after June 30, under decree of the 
War Production Board. The board an- 
nounced in addition that the soups must 
contain percentages of solids to im- 
prove their nutritive value. Canners 
will be permitted to equal their 1941 pro- 
duction of the 21 varieties, 





SOYBEAN STANDARDS 
WILL BE DISCUSSED 


U.S.D.A. Announces Four Public Confer- 
ences for Consideration of Pro- 
posed Amendment 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced four public 
conferences to give interested groups 
an opportunity to consider a proposed 
amendment to the Official Grain Stand- 
ards of the United States for soybeans. 
The U. S. Grain Standards Act is ad- 
ministered by the department’s market- 
ing administration. Revisions may be 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and it is customary to give interested 
parties an opportunity to present their 
views on proposed changes. 

The first conference will be held at 
Toledo, Ohio, on May 5 at 2:30 p.m., Ex- 
change Floor, Board of Trade. The 
schedule of other meetings follows: Chi- 
cago, May 6, 2:30 p.m., Room 1450, Board 
of Trade Building; Peoria, Ill., May 7, 
2:30 p.m., Exchange Floor, Board of 
Trade; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 8, 7 
p-m., Roosevelt Hotel. 

The proposals involve two considera- 
tions: (1) the adoption of the air oven 
rather than the water oven as the basic 
method for determining moisture content 
of soybeans, and (2) if the air-oven 
method be adopted whether adjustments 
should be made in the maximum limits 
of moisture content in the soybean 
grades to compensate for the difference 
in results obtained by the two methods. 

Suggestions and comments also may 
be submitted in writing to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration, Grain, 
Feed and Seed Branch, Washington, 
D. C. All such communications must be 
received by the AMA not later than 
May 12. 



































ENERJO 


The method is 
successful and the bread produced from 


has the wheat germ milled in. 

Enerjo is in popular favor. Bakers are 
taking advantage of this favor enrichment in 
pushing bread sales. The results are note- 


worthy. 


Let us tell you about Enerjo, the newest 
member of the “Jo” family of high quality 


spring wheat flours. Write the millers of 


ENERJO 


with the Heart of the Wheat teft in 


FLOUR 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
























“SUPERFLOUR” 
““"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours’ 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 






















“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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a LETTERS 4 4 
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INCENTIVE TO BATTLE 
Lisson, N. D. 


Eprror Tug NorTHwesTerN MILLER: 








As an American woman I stand for 
victory at any cost—almost; for restric- 
tion and sacrifice of every sort—save 
one; willing to die for my country, if 
necessary, except by the horribly slow 
process of trying to digest the indigest- 
ible. 

During the previous war, which made 
the world so safe for democracy, and 
jumped civilization, as is now being 
proved, a notch or two higher, housewives 
accepted philosophically the restrictions 
which included sugar and patent white 
flour. One could purchase a sack of the 
latter only by buying, also, a propor- 
tionate amount of coarse or dark flour. 
In my household, where we were baking 
12 large loaves of bread every five days, 
making good use of the rapidly accumu- 
lating stock of less familiar bread stuff 
became a vexing problem. 

Now although I am not from the deep 
South, I was reared near enough to the 
Mason and Dixon line to be accomplished 
in doing really choice things with corn 
meal. After taking up residence in a 
northern state with the Swedish gentle- 
man who was so fortunate as to marry 
a good cook, I learned from a better 
cook—his mother—the art of making de- 
licious rye bread. While rye flour and 
corn meal could be bought with white 
But there 
came a day when they were taken off the 


flour we had no difficulty. 


list, and one had a choice of barley, rice 
and potato flours. These three—and the 
least deadly, in my opinion, was the bar- 
ley flour. 

Looking back, I can see where our 
American expeditionary forces, infuri- 
ated by the digestive sufferings of their 
families at home, plunged into the con- 
flict abroad with a vengeful determina- 
tion to win the war and win it quickly. 
It may have been black bread propa- 
ganda at that, propaganda started by 
our clever war strategists with the idea 
of spurring retaliating emotions, regard- 
less of the waste of millions of loaves 
of bread unfit for either human or beast 
consumption. 

I am an American. I love my country. 
With my trusty shotgun I can pick off 
a duck on the wing or a jackrabbit on 
I could 
learn to handle a rifle, and from a tem- 
porary shelter should be able to get my 
quota of advancing yellow devils or 
ruthless Nazis before being mowed down. 
Let no one get the idea that I am lack- 
ing when it comes to patriotism. Not 
only am I willing to give, cheerfully, 
all my worldly possessions to preserve 
this threatened hemisphere of civilized 
thought, I am willing to die—not so 
cheerfully—for my country. But let it 
be by clean bullet or blasting bomb. 
Save me from the slow torture of inter- 
nal destruction by barley flour bread! 


the jump across a plowed field. 


Yours sincerely, 


Mauve Krake BackLunp. 


April 22, 1942 
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Detroit, Mich. 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘*AMBERMILCO” 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 - 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S. 4 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 








ers at elevators we own and operate. 
‘ 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 





— 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA 
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Do We Deserve to Win? 
By M. M. Zimmerman 


Editor of Super. Market Merchandising 


HERE is no doubt that our coun- 
T's has up to now been one of the 

Favorites of Destiny—we have had 
everything! No famine has ever stalked 
the land. Our standard of living has 
never been equaled. Our national larders 
have always been full to overflowing. 
We even found it expedient to destroy 
our food surpluses to maintain prices 
while other nations starved. 
words, we have never had a real test 
of our capacity to withstand the personal 
demands for sacrifice and unselfishness 
that this war will inevitably entail. 


In other 


Since our defense program began the 
country has had opportunities to see the 
caliber of human beings, and in many 
cases the results have made us proud. 
On the other hand, the demonstrations of 
selfishness which many American house- 
holders have revealed and are revealing 
is a sordid and sorry sight. 

At the first whispered rumor—often 
unauthenticated—that a future scarcity 
may exist in some commodity, numerous 
housewives throughout the country have 
rushed to their food retailers to stock up 
so that their families, at least, should 
not suffer! Never a thought whether 
another family would suffer by their 
overbuying! This kind of a spirit will 
certainly not win the war! 

Although this overstocking has meant 
higher volume for retailers—we have yet 
to hear one super market operator ex- 
press satisfaction at the situation. With- 
out exception they have been quick to 
realize that this spurt of volume is un- 
healthy, because it means faulty distribu- 
tion of the existing foods. Moreover, 
they are perfectly aware that continued 
evidence of this selfish, sordid overbuying 
may force government control and ra- 
tioning, which could have been prevented. 

It is strange to realize that, while 
these same housewives may be exceed- 
ingly patriotic in offering their services 
for every branch of civilian defense, and 
while they are equally ardent in the 
buying of bonds and stamps—it has nev- 
er occurred to them that they may be 
completely nullifying each of their pa- 
triotic acts by unpatriotic hoarding. 

Sugar has been the first victim of this 
selfishness. Undoubtedly, rationing even- 
tually would have been necessary, be- 
cause sugar is one of the first commodi- 
ties to be affected by a war economy. 
But the process by which this rationing 
had to be brought about was not a 
healthy testimony to our fitness for war, 
or our moral preparation for the co- 
operation that “war to a victory” de- 
mands. 

It is surprising that industry has been 
more alert to this lesson than the con- 
suming public! To date the manufac- 
turer and distributor have shown a more 
collaborative spirit than the consumer. 
They have been quick to accommodate 
themselves to the demands of the mo- 
ment and have not only tried to meet 
the situation, but also to educate the 
consumer to her duty. They have cau- 
tioned the consumer against buying, 
Where it affected the balance of supply. 

It is evident, however, that in any 
Suecessful food distribution program, no 
suecess can be expected unless all three 
factors are aware of their responsibility 


—producer, distributor and consumer 
alike. It is certain, therefore, that the 
super market operator must continue, 
and even intensify, his educational cam- 
paign, in the hope that this continuous 
emphasis on the fact that Hoarding and 
Waste are the greatest saboteurs of our 
national war program may finally per- 
vade the consciousness of the food buy- 
ing public. 

One of our national advertisers has 
used the expression that sharing is im- 
portant in winning the war. That strikes 
us as a most succinct definition of this 
whole idea. War has no favored nations 
pact—the best prepared, the most sacri- 
ficing, the most collaborative, the most 
alert people will probably win the war. 
So far the day has not gone to the 
worthiest or the wealthiest people but to 
the best prepared! Nor are there fa- 
vored families in war—some to feed and 
others to starve. One of the ways of 
preparation is by having our food supply 
and our other supplies go around—so 
that our nation and those other nations 
whom we are already committed to help 
may remain morally and physically fit. 

Shall posterity be witness to our fail- 
ure in this regard? We do not believe 
so. We do believe that, under the con- 
tinuity of educational messages, there 
will come an awakened sense of duty and 
all our people alike will realize that 
this war must once and forever eradi- 
cate the idea of “every man for himself 
and devil take the hindmost.” 

Food will win this war—as it has ulti- 
mately won all wars. But this does not 
mean food for my family and not yours. 
It means the most equable sharing of our 
common stores. 

If we learn this lesson, we deserve to 
win this war. And if we don’t . 
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N-W LINE ELEVATORS PLAN 
EXPERIMENTS FOR RUBBER 


Winnireco, Man.—The North-West 
Line Elevators Association is planning 
experimental planting of the kok-sagyz 
plant, a member of the dandelion fam- 
ily and a source of natural rubber, ac- 





cording to an announcement by Cecil 
Lamont, director of public relations for 
the association. 

The agricultural department of the 
association will plant test plots as soon 
as the seeds are available and the re- 
sults of these experiments will be made 
available to the public, the announce- 
ment said. 

This particular type of dandelion has 
been grown previously only in Russia. 
It was first discovered in 1931 around 
Tien Shan, Kazahstan, near the border 
of China. The root of the plant orig- 
inally contained 6 to 12% raw rub- 
ber. Experimenters have increased the 
yield of rubber to 27%, according to re- 
ports. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH) REPORTS PROFIT 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.— Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
reports a net profit for 1941 of $6,780,- 
492, equal to $7.53 per share. This com- 
pares with the net profit for 1940 of 
$6,407,882, equal to $7.12 per share. 











At Right is Your 


QUALITY INSURANCE 


One of the Southwest’s great new grain 
elevators built for additional protection to 
the quality of 


“SUNNY KANSAS” 
FLOUR 


toward the end of the crop year when the 
quality of wheat coming in from growers 
and bought from commercial storage ele- 
vators begins to “thin out.” 


“SUNNY KANSAS” Never Varies 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - . - - KANSAS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED rae: 
“ie 


_ WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON,. KANSAS * 














MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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WHY WE LOST THE 
NORMANDIE 

“How could anybody be so stupid?” 
was the question many an exasperated 
citizen asked when he read of the Nor- 
mandie fire. There is a definite answer 
in the letter written to Nation’s Business 
by Charles S. Forbes, a New York in- 
This is his explanation: 

“We lost the Normandie as the result 
of a social custom enforced by law, un- 
der the of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Think a mo- 
ment—a gang of torch men with a com- 


surance man. 


jurisdiction 


petent foreman are ordered to cut out 
They do three of these 
stanchions in a highly competent and 
Near the fourth 
is a pile of inflammable life preservers 


four stanchions. 
workmanlike manner. 


put there by porters, laborers or long- 
shoremen who are authorized to move 
The foreman tried to find 
someone who could legally move the pile, 


stuff around. 


as he saw it was in the way of his me- 
chanics. Under all the rules, he and 
his men had no right to move anything. 


That was considered the legal right to 


a job enjoyed by someone else. On the 
other hand, this was rush work, his 
country was at war and _ grievously 


needed this ship. 

“What would any conscientious work- 
If he 
moved the pile he might start a strike. 
If he 
it, or sought a 


ingman do under our system? 


waited for someone else to move 
jurisdictional decision 
as to who should do the job the other 
stanchion cutting would have to wait. 
As it turned out, either of these courses 
But he took 
the third course and it happened to be 


would have saved the ship. 
the wrong one. He did not remove the 
inflammable life preservers, which would 
He went 
ahead with his job and set the ship on 
fire. We shouldn’t blame him, but the 
jurisdictional nonsense.” 


BAKING IN SYRIA 


In Damascus, in one of the bazaars, 
It consisted of 
an open stall like an exhibition stand, 
with a frontage of 10 or 12 ft. The front 
is occupied by a rough counter on which 
About 12 ft behind 
stood the oven, the front of which occu- 
pied the whole of the back of the stalls. 
The space between the counter and the 
oven is the bakery. 


have violated the labor code. 


I found a native bakery. 


bread is displayed. 


A table, a trough on 
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one jug.” 





“Jeff Davis Moseby,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “who inherited his paw’s mantle as the best slack- 
jawed cusser in Taney County, was over to Stone’s Store a 
day or so back airin’ his views about the Guv’ment tellin’ him 

what not to plant when God knows they ain’t 
nothin’ grows outen the ground that somebody 
ain’t waitin’ fer an’ millions of ’em won’t 
even be there when it comes. 
rode in Price’s Raid and Jeff 
hisself is still mad about three 


y _ wars sence then, an’ he said 
¢\ | he’d be ’od derned ef, with 
wy Young Jeff and Robert E. 
4 army, he’d be ’od danged ef he didn’t 
; have trouble enough ’thout some damn pro- 
fessor hangin’ aroun’ watchin’ for a chanct 
to have the law onto him for puttin’ too many dumb peanuts 
or somethin’ in the rocks on his farm afore the plaguegoned 
goats got the bresh cleared off pretty ’nuff to suit the blame 


guv’ment. Jeff told Pap Stone he come in to get some drinkin’ 
whiskey to take home, but Pap wouldn’t let him have more’n 


Jeff’s paw 





Lee Moseby off in_ the 








high legs and a few mysterious looking 
utensils complete the outfit. The oven is 
of brick or stone, and is internally heated 
with wood or charcoal, and resembles a 
Scotch oven of the old type. A _ soft 
dough is used, which is admirably suited 
to the one class of bread made—namely, 
flat cakes about 7 in across and 11% in 
thick. The table is not used as a molding 
table, for the baker deals with only one 
piece at a time, using both hands. 

The method of flattening the rounded 
piece of dough into a flat cake is peculiar 
and rather difficult to describe. The 
piece is held between the hands almost 
in front of the face, and is pressed be- 
tween them and then is thrown from one 
hand to the other until it has spread 
to the desired size. This method has the 
effect of making the cake somewhat thin 
in the middle. 

The baker goes abroad to sell his bread 
with an open, round, flat basket on his 
head filled with the cakes I have just 
described. By various calls he announces 
that he has bread for sale, its price and 
its excellence interspersed with the pray- 
er, “O Allah, send customers.” If he is 
offering a kind of tea bread smeared 


with a little butter and grape syrup, he 
may say: “Food for the swallows”—that 
is, for the young girls. 

In the country districts bread making 
is still a domestic occupation. The 
method of fermentation is by the method 
of saving a small piece of dough as a 
“leaven” for the next baking. The bread 
is in the usual small flat cakes.—J. C., in 
National Association Review. 


NO MILLING TRUST 


Was accused of coming to the rescue 
of “the milling trust, as usual” because 
I gave some production, consumption, 
export and import official figures on 
wheat in this column. Was told “the 
controlled press will always use crooked 
figures.” I do not see how it is possible 
to come to the rescue of something that 
never has existed in the past, is not here 
now, and is not likely to ever come into 
being. 

Milling is one of the most highly com- 
petitive businesses there is. If not as 
much so as farming, it is a close second. 
Milling capacity is so much greater than 
is required that mills are not able to 
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run up to full capacity every day in the 
year. All the flour made could not be 
sold. How then can there be any such 
thing as a “milling trust’? 

As to the charge of using “crooked 
figures,” the answer is those used were 
government figures. I gave the page and 
the book from which they were taken— 
H. N. Owen, in his “As Things Look to 
Me” column in the Farmer. 


LOWDOWN ON DUNKING 


Newspaper readers may think dougb- 
nut dunking stories are bright little 
pieces cooked up by restive reporters to 
fill space on dull Mondays. In reality 
they are inspired by able publicity men 
of the National Dunking Association. As 
one might infer, the doughnut and coffee 
industries have to do with this activity, 
which culminates in a “National Donut 
Week” at Halloween time when dunker 
“members” are endowed with lapel but- 
tons showing a plastic hand dipping a 
plastic doughnut into a plastic cup 

On its serious side commercial dough- 
nut making is an $85,000,000 industry. 
Yale chemists have published an erudite 
monograph on “The Comparative Digesti- 
bility of the Doughnut.” At General 
Foods I came upon a doughnut project 
costing thousands of dollars reported in 
a highly technical 44-page document. 
Therein are score sheets summarizing such 
properties as consistency, color and hloom 
of crust, symmetry, texture, grain, vol- 
ume, crumb color, tenderness, flavor, ete. 


—J. R. Hildebrand, in National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 
PRAYER 


With my bare hands I sowed this 
growing grain, 

I watch its green waves blowing 
on the plain 

And see the specters, there. of 
drouth and heat, 

But, even so, I cannot ash for 
rain; 

My prayer is this: God grant 
these fields of wheat 

Shall never know the trudge of 
marching feet. 

—Proupence K. Gearey, in an antholog) 


edited by Margaret Nelson, published 
by Avon House. 
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DAMNING ALL BREAD 


T is with real reluctance that we suggest that 

Mr. Lee Marshall, vigorous, successful and nor- 
mally straight thinking president of the Continental 
Baking Co., was badly advised by his sales promo- 
tion associates in approving publication of the re- 
markable advertisement abusing the nutritional value 
of plain white bread which appeared last week in 
thirty-four coast to coast newspapers and in such 
publications as the Wall Street Journal, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce and Time. 

Since most readers of these comments doubtless 
saw the advertisement itself, it probably is supererog- 
atory to quote from its text attacking the food value 
of the wholesome products of the nation’s bread in- 
dustry, including those of the Continental company 
itself. It is sufficient to note use of such phrases 
as “chalky-white,” “stripped almost bare,” “robbed,” 
“bread that short-changes them,” “vitamin and min- 
eral starvation,” “sleepless nights, groggy days, wor- 
ried, pepless, jittery,” “are your children thin, under- 
weight, nervous?” All of these, save for some addi- 
tional emphasis, have been the bogus coin of nutri- 
tional crackpots for years, with constant protest 
from the bread industries, usually with Mr. Marshall’s 
own enthusiastic support. 

Most of these charges are absurd. Some of them 
are, to be tolerant as possible, on the borderline 
of truth. Any food product can, of course, be chal- 
lenged for lack of nutritional completeness. Not 
even the most enthusiastic component of the food 
value of wholesome white bread ever has claimed that 
it is nutritionally complete, capable of supplying 
all dietary needs of all people. It merely is one 
single article of food of particular value in supplying 
bodily energy and vitality, with characteristic and 
perfectly well-known merits and demerits. It is not 
entitled to condemnation because of lack of qualities 
it does not possess, particularly since it has to con- 
tinue to be the basic food of most people because it 
supplies the most energy for the least cost. 

It is one of the amazing circumstances of all real 
or alleged improvements in the nutritional values of 
bread that their promotion, whether by nutritional 
authorities or by commercial exploiters, seems inev- 
itably to begin with condemnation of all other bread 
that has been eaten before, by claims that all bread is 
injurious save this new, novel and particular kind 
of bread. From time to time through the years, these 
promoters for profit have attributed dental caries, 
cancer, stomach ulcers, numberless other intestinal 
ailments and a long chain of other human ills to the 
mere eating of plain white bread. Recently we have 
heard it further damned because of deficiencies in 
certain elements, mere lack of which causes beri-beri, 
pellagra and even, in animals, reduced capacity to 
reproduce their kind. It seems to be fundamental 


‘that all progress -in improvement of the loaf has to 


begin with condemnation of the loaf itself. 

A few months ago we had high hopes that the 
remarkable discoveries in synthesis of vitamins would, 
through enrichment, supplement the naturally good 
qualities of bread and so advance its position in ‘the 
general diet. Millers and bakers justifiably waxed 
enthusiastic over the promise that at long last bread 
was on its way out of the doghouse of theoretic 
nutritional condemnation. Did that happen? It did 
not. No sooner was enrichment hopefully launched 
than it found its merits re-challenged and the whole 
promising enrichment program relegated to second 
place as no more than a substitute for the real 
McCoy—whole wheat bread, even that containing the 
“bitter coat” now eliminated by the “wonder” process. 

We have not yet tried this new marvel of “Won- 
der Bread.” We are told by those who have done 
80 that it is delicious, with a fine “creamier” color 
bloom, a “wheatier” taste and, on all accounts, a 
highly palatable and unquestionably wholesome loaf. 
We hope all of this is true. We would, ‘indeed, be 
greatly pleased if the new Earle process should turn 
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out to be an important. advancement in milling meth- 
ods and a further contribution toward the long- 
desired nutritionally complete loaf. Our own taste 
runs toward a creamier tinted and “wheatier” tast- 
ing loaf, even possibly to less “refinement” in milling 
and baking. It is at least amusing to recall that 
the Continental company, to its credit, long required 
the utmost “refinement” in the flour it bought and, 
incidentally, exceeded most other bakers in its speci- 
fications for use of bleaching agents. 

Yet, considering all of the things which may be 
said in behalf of this “new” bread, it is quite beyond 
our comprehension why all of the glamour might not 
have been presented, with greater truthfulness and 
almost certainly greater commercial advantage, as an 
improvement in the quality of the loaf with what- 
ever extravagant claims permitted by conscience, 
without using as a promotional springboard such an 
all-encompassing indictment of the products of all 
other bakers—including, since the Continental com- 
pany doubtless will continue to bake its quota of the 
children-starving bread of the past—its own products. 
Here surely is a case of burning all bridges, includ- 
ing those which the destroyer himself must continue 
to cross. 

It would appear, if we were to go somewhat into 
the recent history of these attempts to set up a new 
bread empire on the ruins of the old, that the Conti- 
nental company’s own experience with “Staff” bread 
would have supplied some sort of lesson of caution. 
That ambitious enterprise, embarked upon with hon- 
est faith and high ambition, folded more quickly 
than the product itself probably justified; possibly 
for the very reason that it was over-played as a 
glorious replacement of all of the “worthless” bread 
of the past. It is perhaps permissible to quote a 
remark made by one of the leaders of the enrichment 
campaign, a most distinguished scientist, who, in an 
unpublished survey of the enrichment situation and 
in particular reference to the “Staff” adventure and 
Mr. Marshall’s forward plans, made the friendly 
comment that “he is certainly a bear for punishment.” 

As we said in the beginning, we comment thus 
publicly upon this instance of what we regard as 
grossly mistaken advertising policy with the greater 
reluctance because it has been our privilege to claim 
Mr. Marshall’s friendship since far back yonder when 
he was a young flour broker and so good at flour 
broking that Mr. Win Campbell decided that any 
young man so successful in selling him flour might 
better be engaged in selling Mr. Campbell’s bread, 
and so persuaded him into the baking business. His 
rise through the years to become chief of the coun- 
try’s greatest baking establishment is an_ inspiring 
success-story known to most readers of this and 
especially gratifying to those who “knew him when” 
and were proud to see him grow with never the 
slightest tendency to “outgrow his own britches.” 

But just now we feel that he has been persuaded 
into starting off on possibly the right road but quite 
definitely on the wrong foot. Antagonizing the whole 
great industry of bread by asserting that its products 
have been “robbed” and are “bankrupt” and the ex- 
penditure of great sums to break down public favor 
for all other bread save that baked by his own com- 
pany, surely is a grave mistake. So great, indeed, is 
the resentment in the industry that we have heard 
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indignant suggestions that this company be haled be- 
fore the bar of the Federal Trade Commission and 
made to suffer the customary cease and desists, with 
possibly also pains and penalties. Our own observa- 
tion of the activities of that often erratic arm of the 
might of government causes us to hope no such appeal 
will be made. We suspect rather that Mr. Marshall, 
once he realizes his company’s course is directly antag- 
onistic to the whole interest of bread and of all the 
great industry supplying it, will issue his own cease 
and desist order. 

That could quite simply be accomplished by causing 
his advertising counsellors to right about face, or, per- 
haps, getting a new equipment of counsellors,~-with 
better understanding of the courtesies of business and 
greater comprehension of the truth that few businesses 
rise upon the ruins of wilful destruction of all that 
has gone before. 
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A TIME TO UNITE 

F we were asked to air our own horseback opinion 

in this matter of promoting greater consumption of 
bread during this period of unprecedented disturb- 
ance in all matters having to do with normal habits of 
all the people of this country, it would be that never 
before in the history of the bread industries have they 
had so great opportunity to advance their own inter- 
est while, also, serving the national welfare. 

There is present and prospectively even greater 
shortage in certain basic foods. As a result of this 
there are certain to be considerable upsets, probably 
amounting altogether to no more than inconveniences, 
in supplies, distribution, prices and consumption, For- 
tunately, bread is one food which towers above all 
others, sugar, eggs, milk, vegetables and meats, in 
assured availability in any conceivable quantity. It is, 
also in terms of wheat and flour, easily available every- 
where in the country and, should food transporta- 
tion at any time become a factor, it is capable of flow- 
ing freely to all places and of supplying everywhere 
maximum food value at minimum cost. 

Additional to these economic and commercial ad- 
vantages, bread, now that enrichment has added to its 
nutritional merits, supplies in the simplest and least 
costly form certain vitamin and mineral elements of 
which nutritional science tells us there is widespread 
deficiency in the normal diet. Here, then, is opportun- 
ity, if ever there was one, for millers and bakers to 
promote the sale of their products, not in self-interest 
alone but in good conscience that they at the same 
time are serving the country. In the single case of 
rationed sugar, no greater public service could be ren- 
dered than to emphasize to consumers that every nu- 
tritional lack resulting from sugar restriction can be 
fully compensated for by merely eating more bread. 

But it is no time for schisms, for the country’s some- 
what emotional Paul de Kruifs and similar hobby rid- 
ers to continue questioning the whole value of bread 
in the diet unless it be some especial product of their 
own fancy. It is time rather for those engaged in sup- 
plying bread to set aside for at least the duration 
their own scramble for a greater share in the now too 
small market for bread and join forces in the business 
of promoting consumption of all bread. Even the poor- 
est bread, though it may be as base as some of these 
writers for popular acclaim assert, never could possi- 
bly harm anyone. It may not fill every human need, 
but whoever eats bread is nourished, which cannot so 
well be said of all people who play around in their 
diet in avoidance of bread. 

Our idea, for whatever it may be worth, would be 
to set aside for the time the tweedle dee and tweedle 
dum quarrels about the relative merits of this and 
that kind of bread and unite in what the reformers 
call a “surge forward” in the good cause of all bread. 
Then, after the war is won and the show is over, we 
all can go back to the run-of-the-bin job of fussing 
about which is better for whom and who can make the 
most profit out of its sale. 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
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Milling Capacity 
in South Africa 
50% Above Needs 


Toronro, Onr.—In a recent review by 
the Canadian trade commissioner at 
Cape Town, the milling capacity of the 
Union of South Africa is estimated to 
be 50% in excess of requirements. While 
eight large commercial mills grind the 
bulk of the wheat there are a number 
of small grist mills situated throughout 
the wheat producing districts. 

It is part of the program of the Wheat 
Control Board to rationalize the milling 
industry. The first step was the grad- 
ing and price fixing of wheat and flour 
and their products. Subsequently all 
mills have been registered, while at pres- 
ent the establishment of milling quotas 
is under consideration. 

As a result of the shortage of domestic 
wheat and because of the disinclination 
to import wheat or flour from abroad 
steps were taken early in 1941 to pro- 
hibit the milling of high grade flour and 
the baking of white bread. The milling 
and sale of all grades of flour, except two 
standard varieties, were stopped and 
what is known as unsifted meal No. 1 
and unsifted meal No. 2 were introduced. 
Provision was made for the supply of 
limited quantities of white flour for cake 
and pastry making purposes but this has 
now practically become unobtainable. 
Production of so-called “mixed meal,” 
composed of 95% wheat and 5% corn, 
rye or soybeans, was also decreed. The 
use of this meal is not, however, com- 
pulsory. 

Since the establishment of the import 
permit system the volume of flour im- 
ported into South Africa has shrunk to 
small proportions. In 1931 the quantity 
was 48,484 bbls, of which Australia 
shipped nearly 50% and Canada, 18,922 
bbls. The United States was the only 
other supplier of importance. 

By 1939 imports had declined to 5,038 
bbls. Canada is credited with 2,073 bbls 
in that year and the remainder came 
from Southern Rhodesia and Australia. 
In 1940 the imports of flour increased 
to 33,311 bbls. Australia supplied 28,608 
bbls and Canada 2,331, while Southern 
Rhodesia shipped most of the remainder. 

The duty on flour imported from Can- 
ada or the United Kingdom is 5s 4d per 
100 Ibs; on imports from any other coun- 
try the rate is 5s 8d. Imports are sub- 
ject to a special levy equal to the differ- 
ence between the fixed price of the do- 
mestic product and the landed duty-paid 
price of the foreign flour. 
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The 11 ages of man can be expressed 
in menu form as follows: 

1. Milk. 

2. Milk and bread. 

3. Milk, bread, eggs and spinach. 

4. Oatmeal, bread and butter, green 

apples and all-day suckers. 

5. Ice cream sodas and hot dogs. 

6. Minute steak, fried potatoes, coffee 

and apple pie. 

. Bouillon, roast duck, scalloped po- 
tatoes, creamed broccoli, fruit salad, 
divinity fudge and demitasse. 

8. Paté de foie gras, weiner schnitzel, 
potatoes Parisienne, egg plant a 
la opera, demitasse and Roquefort 
cheese. 

9. Two soft-boiled eggs, toast and milk. 

10. Crackers and milk. 

11. Milk.—Illinois Medical Journal. 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 














**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 93rd year 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
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The Indian method of harvesting wild rice is to paddle or pole canoes 
through the beds and draw the heads alternately from side to side with short, 
round sticks. The heads are tapped lightly and the ripe seeds fall into the 
canoe. About half the seed falls into the water with this method, while about 
85 to 90 per cent of the ripe seeds are gathered when the Williams machine 


is used. 





World’s Costliest Cereal 








(Continued from page 7.) 

in sacks and dumped into sheet iron 
where it is 
parched to hulls, Indian 
women stir up the rice to prevent burn- 
ing. After 20 or 30 minutes of parching, 
the rice is taken to the dancing grounds, 
atop high, rock outcrops. 

A large concrete pot in which a man 
can stand and shuffle about receives 
about half a bushel of parched rice. With 
his hands resting on a bucking beam— 
usually a felled tree left leaning on its 
Indian 


troughs over slow fires 


loosen the 


stump — the mocassin-clad 
“dances” the rice. This loosens the hulls. 
The rice is then transferred to other iron 
troughs where Indian women and chil- 
dren scoop it up in birch bark trays 
and toss it into the air, the breeze carry- 
ing away the chaff while the rice falls 
back into the trough. After the winnow- 
ing is completed, the rice is sacked. 

The Indian method of gathering the 
rice permits about half the seed to fall 
off into the water where it immediately 
sinks and buries itself in the mud. This 
is the seeding for next year’s crop. The 
more efficient white man has devised 
harvesting machinery that gathers from 
85 to 90 per cent of the ripe seeds. 

The machine developed by Howard 
Williams of Lac du Bois, Manitoba, and 
his late partner, W. Holliday, is a flat- 
bottomed punt with stern paddle wheel 
powered with a Ford V-8 motor. Binder- 
like wings protrude at right angles 
amidships. Revolving slats draw the rice 
heads over troughs in which agitators 
guide the ripe seeds to sacks where they 
are caught. The rice harvester is a cum- 
bersome outfit which requires plenty of 
Space in which to turn. It goes back and 
forth through the rice beds. 

Mr. Williams, who has grown and mar- 
keted wild rice for 21 years, observed 
that where the machine made its turns 
in open water rice grew abundantly the 
following year. He also observed that 
Nature had her own way of cultivating 
the rice beds. When winter came, the 
tice stems were locked in ice. The fol- 
lowing spring, the freshets lifted the ice 
and the old, dead rice plants were torn 


up by the roots and later cast on the 
shore as trash. This cleared the beds, 
stirred up the mud and gave the new 
plants a clear field in which to develop. 

As a result, Williams ran his ma- 
chine back and forth after the harvest 
in open water areas and where the 
stands of rice were getting thin. The re- 
sult was that he greatly extended the 
rice beds on his 500-acre lake and im- 
proved the stand where it was thinning 
out. This is a practical method of under- 
water cultivation. Seeds must be sown 
broadcast to ensure next season’s crop. 

Seed intended for planting must be 
treated in a very different manner, never 
allowed to dry out, for drying out is 
fatal. Nature lets the ripe seeds fall 
from the heads into the water and im- 
mediately sink and bury themselves in 
the mud. They may germinate the fo)- 
lowing year or lie dormant for one or 
more years. This wise provision of Na- 
ture takes care of a casualty that could 
easily exterminate the species. 

In spring, the first appearance of the 
plant is the “trailing leaf” which floats 
upon the water. This is the new plant’s 
liaison with the life-giving sun. In the 
meantime, the main stem is pushing up 
from below. If a sudden rise in water 
levels, due to heavy rains, should sub- 
merge the trailing leaf at this critical 
stage, the plants would set no seed that 
year. The fact that a percentage of the 
seeds lie dormant over one or more 
years sidesteps the possibility of exter- 
mination in a general adverse season. 

As soon as the seed is gathered, it is 
sunk in the lake in sacks with small 
rocks to keep it separated and prevent 
fermentation. Here it lies frozen in all 
winter. As soon as the ice goes out the 
following spring, the seed is packed wet 
in two-ply burlap sacks and shipped 
to its destination. Properly handled, it 
will stand a two-week’s journey without 
loss of viability. 

When received, it must be plunged in 
water and any seed that floats must be 
skimmed off and thrown away. The seed 
which sinks is. good and should be sown 
broadcast where it is intended to grow. 
It is quite unnecessary to roll the seed in 
balls of mud. Wild rice requires a good, 
deep oozy mud bottom. The fleshy roots 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 


- STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 
(/ , 


 @ 


Factories Conveniently Located 


—____________—- OFFICES — ——— 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 
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BRITAIN TO CONTINUE PURCHASE OF 
CANADIAN WHITE FLOUR 


Minister of Food Says Dominion Mills Will Not Be Asked to Make 
the New 85% Extraction National Wheatmeal Which 
Became Compulsory March 23 


Lonpon, Eno.—Lord Woolton, minis- 
ter of food, has stated in a press con- 
ference that importation of white flour 
from Canada will be continued and that 
Dominion millers will not be asked to 
make the new 85% extraction national 
wheatmeal flour which became compul- 
sory in Great Britain on March 23. 
Since that date British mills have made 
no white flour. 

On April 6 white bread disappeared 
from the market and was replaced by 
the national wheatmeal loaf. Until pres- 
ent stocks of white flour in the country 





CALCIUM TO BE ADDED 
TO BRITISH FLOUR 


Lonvon, ENc.—(By Special Cable ) 
—The Ministry of Food announced 
on April 20 that progressively, dis- 
trict by district, 7 oz of calcium car- 
honate must be added to each 280-Ib 
sack of flour. 

When present supplies of white 
flour, not including emergency stocks, 
have been exhausted, bakers must use 
exclusively the 85% extraction na- 
tional wheatmeal flour. Approximate- 
ly a 90-week supply is available in 
Scotland. 

At present 25% of white flour al- 
lowed for bakers’ use is fortified in 
accordance with the plan now rend- 
ered obsolete by the new flour and 
bread regulations. 





are exhausted this loaf will be made of 
one part white flour and three parts of 
85% extraction national wheatmeal. 

Under the regulations now being en- 
forced, millers, importers and _ factors 
are allowed to dispose of their present 
stocks of white flour but they may sell 
to licensed commercial bakers only and 
the basis of these sales is to be one bag 
of white flour to three bags of rational 
wheatmeal. In other words, they may 
sell only 25% white flour to 75% na- 
tional wheatmeal. 

When these new regulations were is- 
sued importers were much concerned as 
to the effect they would be likely to have 
on their business. At first blush it 
looked as if it would be reduced by 75% 
while the stocks of white imported flour 
lasted and then disappear altogether. 
However, they were relieved to find they 
would be allocated the same quantity of 
flour as before but that their allocations 
would consist of three parts home-milled 
national wheatmeal and only one part 
imported white flour. None the less they 
are considerably perturbed as to the 
future, for at the very best it looks as 
if only a small proportion of the import 


flour business will be possible. 

When Lord Woolton announced the 
impending change-over to national wheat- 
meal flour and bread, he said the plan 
was to allow use of 25% of white flour in 
bread and flour products until such time 
as stocks of white flour were exhausted. 
When they had been consumed, bread 
and flour products would be made en- 
tirely of the 85% extraction wheatmeal 
flour, which seemed to indicate that the 
importation of white flour for general 
consumption would come to an end. This 
intention now has been confirmed by 
Lord Woolton. 

At the press conference he was asked 
whether Canadian millers were changing 
over to the 85% extraction flour, and he 
replied that they were not. This led to 
a question as to whether importation of 
white flour from Canada would be con- 
tinued, to which the reply was in the 
affirmative. When he was asked whether 
the white flour would be distributed to 
bakers, he said “No.” Questioned as to 
what was going to be done with the 
flour, he replied that emergency stocks 
would be replenished, and in order that 
the flour should not deteriorate it would 
be “turned over.” Efforts to elicit a 
more definite statement from him as to 
how the flour would be turned over did 
not elicit any further information. 

Lord Woolton appears to have settled 
the question as to the importation of 
85% extraction flour from Canada, which 
the importers hoped might be arranged. 
Much has been said to the effect that an 
85% extraction wheatmeal flour would 
not keep for any length of time and 
that if shipped from Canada it would 
deteriorate en route, but the theory is 
now advanced that if the moisture con- 
tent does not exceed 14% wheatmeal 
flour will keep almost as well as white 
flour, the floury portion rendering the 
germ present in the flour innocuous. It 
is understood that the new specification 
for the milling of the 85% extraction 
wheatmeal flour calls for this reduced 
moisture content to ensure the keeping 
qualities of the flour. 

How long the use of white flour in 
the bread admixture will be allowed is 
one of the big questions being asked by 
the trade. In the ordinary course of 
events it ‘should be several months, for 
there are certainly large stocks of white 
flour. But when they are gone, the es- 
tablished export business of Canadian 
mills will be at an end for the duration. 

It is possible that Canadian millers 
have not grasped the seriousness of the 
situation to themselves and the import- 
ers, for as it happens some large pur- 
chases were made recently by the gov- 
ernment for shipment during March and 
April. The destination of these pur- 


chases is not known but the general 
opinion seems to be that they are for 
the use of the armed forces overseas. 
As intimated by the Minister of Food, 
the intention of the government is to 
continue to buy flour for emergency store 
purposes in this country but if they are 
not drawn on for general consumption 
the extent of the replenishing is bound 
to be on a small scale. 

Surprise continues to be expressed at 
the sudden change of policy of the 
Minister of Food as regards flour and 
bread. It is held in some quarters that 
he has been talked into it by the die- 
ticians and wheatmeal flour fanatics in 
Parliament. He certainly admits his own 
conversion to the wheatmeal loaf for he 
says he has eaten no other bread than 
national wheatmeal since it first ap- 
peared. 

The seriousness of the present phase 
of the war and of the shipping situation 
connected therewith undoubtedly calls 
for increased economy in the use of ships 
for food purposes, as every ton of space 
is required for munitions of war. It is 
estimated that when the new milling 
economies become fully effective they will 
mean a saving of at least two cargoes 
a week. It also is announced that meat 
imports will shortly be stopped and that 
the country will have to subsist on home- 
produced meat only. This will mean a 
very small ration. 

vo sY¥ 
Calcium Considered Necessary 

Lonpon, Ene.—At a recent press con- 

ference Lord Woolton, minister of food, 


said the national wheatmeal loaf was 
not to have any vitamin fortification, 
He hesitated to enter into a scientifi 
discussion, but the scientists were of 
the opinion, he said, that it was neces. 
sary to add rather more calciun to 
wheatmeal bread than was necessary in 
the case of white flour in order to re- 
tain more calcium in the body. It had 
always been the ministry’s intention to 
add calcium both to wheatmeal and to 
white flour, but no announcement had 
been made on the subject. 

Lord Woolton was asked whether the 
calcium addition would be varied, h: ving 
regard to variation in the lime content 
of water in different parts of the coun- 
try. To this he replied “No.” The ues- 
tioner then pointed out that this meant 
more calcium in 
other descriptions. 

Calcium addition has been delayed 
through there being no suitable machine 
available to feed the prepared chalk, 
which is the form of calcium that has 
been recommended. 

Controversy as to the advisability of 
adding calcium to the people’s brea has 
not abated, many medical men being of 
the opinion that it would be injurious to 
certain people. Others claim that the 
lack of calcium in the system is the 
cause of much of the malnutrition among 
poorer members of the community. 

The Ministry of Food evidently be- 
lieves that the national bread is going 
to work wonders in the way of nutri- 
tion, and continues to advertise its vir- 
tues. 


some bread than in 





Satisfactory Trading Reported 
by Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd. 


Lonpon, Eno.—The annual general 
meeting of Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., Rochdale, was held on March 18. 
J. C. Robinson, chairman of the com- 
pany, presided. In referring to the com- 
pany’s profit and loss account, he said 
that while there had been a substantial 
advance in profits the net disposable 
balance, owing to the incidence of the 
100% excess profits tax and the charge 
for war damage insurance, was $7,000 
less than last year. None the less, the 
directors had decided to pay a final divi- 
dend of 5%, which, with the interim 
dividend of 214% paid last September, 
made a total dividend of 714% for the 
year. An amount slightly larger than 
last year was carried forward. He men- 
tioned that throughout the year the works 
had been fully employed and that there 
was every prospect of this state of things 
continuing. 

Mr. Robinson paid a very warm tribute 
to the work of the company’s staff and 
employees. He said many of them had 
been working long hours during the year 
under review, and the countless special 
problems of present day conditions have 
thrown a heavy burden on members 
of the staff. He added: 


“I have no hesitation in saying that 
we are’ fortunate, indeed, in having in 
times like these a staff in the works, 
in the offices and outside, whose quality 
will bear comparison with any ii the 
company’s long history, and I weicome 
this opportunity of paying my tribute 
to their unceasing endeavors on the com- 
pany’s behalf.” 

Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., enjoys 
a high reputation in mill building aid in 
mill engineering. The firm speci lizes 
in wheat cleaning machinery. Many 
millers in the United States and C:nada 
met Charles Steward, the comp ny’s 
representative, during his extended busi- 
ness tour last year. Owing to war con- 
ditions the export of milling machinery 
from this country is prohibited tempo 
rarily, but when peace is once more 
established Mr. Steward hopes to rene’ 
the acquaintances he made during his 
tour and to add considerably to theit 
number. Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg 
acts as agent for the company in Canada 
and the United States. 

The company now is featuring Cal 
more Brand bolting cloth woven under 
Swiss technical supervision. It is de 
scribed as durable and uniform in mesh 
and “the silk of the future.” 
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PUBLIC INTEREST IN NEW CANADIAN 
FLOUR, BREAD LIMITED 


— <> 


Few Bakers Make Inquiry for “Approved” Flour, Millers Say— 
Customers Indifferent to New Loaf—No Spontaneous 
Demand Expected to Develop 


By A. H. BaILey 


Canadian Manager of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that the intro- 
duction of the new vitamin flour and 
bread of government standard through- 
out Canada is past, it can be reported 
that public interest in this much dis- 
cussed event is limited. Millers state 
that few bakers have made inquiry for 
the approved flour and most country 
bakers show no interest. 

City bakeries have the bread on their 
delivery wagons but customers are in- 
different to its claims on their patronage. 
Those who pushed this bread have met 
with some response, but not enough to 
encourage expensive selling effort. Mills 
have the printed bags ready, but there 
is little demand for the flour. 


<> 


A feeling is prevalent in the Canadian 
trade that no spontaneous demand for 
this flour or bread will develop. It will 
take a lot of selling pressure to move 
the “Canada Approved” product. This 
is due partly to the fact that vitamin- 
ized bread has really been available for 
some time to those who wanted it. 

Claims of the government sponsors as 
to what such bread will do for the public 
health have been receiving a general test 
through the private initiative of millers 
and bakers who did not wait for gov- 
ernmental approval. Bakers themselves 
have a better looking loaf than the “ap- 
proved” one and it has a sufficiency of 
vitamins to satisfy all reasonable require- 
ments. 





Ontario Millers and Control 
Administrator Hold Conference 


Toronto, Onr—The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association directors held a meet- 
ing in Toronto on April 13, with J. J. 
Page, flour administrator for Canada, 
to iron out some of the difficulties with 
which this group of millers find them- 
selves confronted as a result of the price 
ceiling and various other control meas- 
ures, 

One of the problems discussed was that 
of winter wheat supplies. As it stands 
at present the price ceiling law for win- 
ter wheat puts this grain well above 
parity with the flour for which it is the 
raw material. No one foresaw this when 
the ceiling was fixed but the effect is 
to make winter wheat milling unprofit- 
able. Farmers have taken the position 
that the ceiling price is the one to which 
they are entitled by law and therefore 


have been holding their wheat at or near 
that level. As a result many country 
mills are unable to operate or have had 
to turn over to western spring wheat. 

There is, of course, no way in which 
Mr. Page or anyone can force farmers 
to deliver wheat, but members of this 
association have all along contended that 
it was the duty of the authorities who 
created the difficulty to explain to grow- 
ers of wheat the meaning and implica- 
tions of the ceiling law and the effect 
any prolonged holding policy will be 
likely to have on themselves. Education- 
al work on the radio and by press re- 
leases from Ottawa would have had a 
constructive effect in this case and saved 
the farmers themselves from losses which 
seem now more than likely to occur, ob- 
servers believe. 





PRESENT CANADIAN STOCKS 


OF DURUM REPORTED SMALL 


Wixniece, Man.—A review of the 
durum wheat situation shows that pres- 
ent stocks of this type of wheat in Can- 
ada are small. In order that durum 
gtowers may be informed of the prob- 
able prices in the 1942-43 marketing 
Season, the Canadian Wheat Board in- 
tends to recommend that the board’s in- 
itial price of No. 1 c.w. amber durum 
for the 1942-43 crop year shall be the 
Same as for No. 1 northern, namely, 90c 
Per bu, basis in store Fort William and 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. The prices 
of the lower durum grades will be es- 
tablished later. 


CANADIAN WAR CONTROL 
AFFECTS CEREAL MILLERS 


‘Toronto, Ont.—A recent government 
war control order affecting Canadian 
cereal millers is to the effect that here- 
after prices for rolled oats and oatmeal 
shall be based on those of June, 1941, 
or 80c under the current quotation of 
$3.25 per 80-lb bag for rolled oats. The 
government proposes to pay the differ- 
ence to millers as a subsidy. According- 
ly, millers have reduced rolled oats to 
$2.45 per 80-lb bag. 

Apparently the trade is in the dark 
as to the reason for this government or- 
der. Rolled oats did not appear unduly 
out of line with other cereal products. 


Taking storage charges into account the 
price of the grain is going up rather 
than down, trade observers point out. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INTER-CITY REPORTS PROFIT 

MonrrEAL, Que.—The Inter-City Bak- 
ing Co., Ltd., shows profitable operations 
in its financial report for the year end- 
ing Jan. 31, 1942, which has just been 
issued. Net profit amounted to $114,893 
or $5.32 per share, compared with $84,- 
962 or $4.01 per share in the previous 
year. Net working capital is given at 
$516,741, as against $142,563. Operating 
profit was $405,974, compared with $337,- 
842, while total $422,882 
against $353,045. 





income was 
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CANADA MAY SEND 
75% EXTRACTION FLOUR 
TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Ont.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association has received the fol- 
lowing notice from the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, clearing 
up for the present the uncertainty as 
to what kind of flour the United King- 
dom would require from Canada now that 
British home millers are confined to an 
85% grade: 

“As you are probably aware the Brit- 
ish government recently has put into 
effect new regulations covering the mill- 
ing of bread flour in the United King- 
dom. In this connection we have been 
advised by our London office that the 
Ministry of Food has decided to con- 
tinue for the present to import Canadian 
flour of 75% extraction fortified with 
synthetic vitamin B, This flour, while 
differing in specification from that milled 
in the United Kingdom, will be used for 
the security stocks being maintained by 
the ministry. 

“It is intended that this decision will 
be applied according to the quantity and 
type of freight tonnage available from 
North America and kept under review 
in the light of all circumstances affect- 
ing United Kingdom flour reserve.” 





Toronto, 





SUBSIDY TO KEEP FLOUR 
PRICES DOWN PREDICTED 


WINNIPEG, MAn.—There is a strong 
indication that the Canadian govern- 
ment will subsidize millers to main- 
tain the ceiling price on flour based 
on 70c wheat. Effective Aug. 1 this 
year the wheat price to producers 
will be 90c bu, basis in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur or Vancou- 
ver. In an interview here, Trade 
Minister MacKinnon intimated that 
the price of bread would be held un- 
der the maximum ceiling level “by 
economies by the miller and the bak- 
er.” When asked if this would mean 
a subsidy, he replied that subsidies 
may be given or the Wheat Board 
may be instructed to sell wheat to 
the millers below 90c bu. 


CANADIAN STOCKS OF 
WHEAT BELOW 1941 


Total Reported at 548,822,048 Bus, Compared 
With Last Year's All-Time High 
of 652,453,254 Bus 

Wiwnnirec, Man.—Total stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions at March 
31, this year, amounted to 548,822,048 
bus, according to figures of the Domin- 
ion bureau of statistics. This represents 
a reduction of more than 103,600,000 
bus from the all-time high March 31 
stocks of last year, which reached a re- 
vised total of 652,453,254 bus. 

Of this year’s volume, 533,784,010 bus 
were on farms, in transit or in store in 
Canada, while 15,038,038 bus were in 
United States positions. At March 31 a 
year ago the comparative totals were 
608,412,543 and 44,040,711 
tively. 


bus, respec- 

Farm stocks of wheat including seed 
supplies totalled 82,169,000 bus, repre- 
senting a reduction of 88,483,000 bus 
from its revised total of 170,652,000 bus 
on farms at March 31, 1941. 

The preliminary estimate of the wheat 
fed or to be fed to livestock and poultry 
during the 1941-42 crop season amounts 
to 59,239,000 bus. This again sets a new 
record for the amount of wheat fed, and 
compares with last year’s volume of 48,- 
100,000 bus. 

The heaviest increase in wheat feeding 
occurred in Alberta this season, with 
smaller increases reported in Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba as well. Less On- 
tario wheat was fed on farms this year, 
due to the short 1941 crop, the bureau’s 
report states, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETURNS FROM OTTAWA 

Toronto, Ont.—F. L. Bishop, owner 
of the Bishop Milling Co. with plants at 
Battleford and Biggar, Sask., was in 
Toronto on April 14 on his way home 
from Ottawa. Mr. Bishop was recently 
appointed representative of the country 
mills of western Canada on the flour and 
cereals branch of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and had been attending a 
meeting of the board in Ottawa. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHEAT FOR ALCOHOL SEEN 

Winnirec, Man.—In a move aimed at 
relievmg the current molasses shortage, 
Canadian distillers of industrial alcohol 
have agreed to use wheat as the base 
for their product, according to J. D. 
Lorimer, chemicals controller in the muni- 
tions and supply department. It was 
estimated that between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 bus of wheat would be required 
annually to meet distillers’ needs. 
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ASSISTANT TO FEED CONTROLLER 

Vancouver, B. C.—A. H. Thomsett, 
grain broker and former head of Ear- 
hart & Thomsett, of this city, has taken 
a position as assistant to Robert M. 
Bryan, regional controller of feed and 
flour for British Columbia. 











What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


x 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Goodhue Mill Co. 









Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 
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World’s Costliest Cereal 

























FLOUR routed via the 
we Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 


FEED 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 





goes forward to destination promptly 





‘ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftato, N. y. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








(Continued from page 27.) 
are about 15 inches long. Planting on 
sand or gravelly bottoms is a waste of 
time and money. 

Eleven species of ducks are known to 
feed on wild rice. Canada geese eat the 
stems. Wood ducks eat the flowers. 
Muskrats like the rice, but moose leave 
it alone. 

In recent years wild rice has become 
widely known as a table delicacy. Prin- 
cipal buyers are leading hotels and 
restaurateurs. 

The great demand for wild rice, to- 
gether with the encroachments of the 
mechanical age into harvesting  tech- 
niques, has made necessary formula- 
tion of a definite policy for the con- 
servation of this native crop. In Minne- 
sota, a Wild Rice Act was passed in 
1939 and modified in 1941. By this act 
all wild rice becomes the property of the 
state, mechanical harvesters are banned, 
and no ricer may operate more than six 
boats. Organization of the harvest is put 
under the control of the commissioner 
of conservation. 

Under the present plan, the commis- 
sioner appoints a director of the wild 
rice harvest and an assistant director. 
These are men of long experience with 
rice and ricing. Throughout the summer 
they visit all the harvestable rice stands 
in the state, estimate the rice acreage 
and determine the number of boats that 
can be allowed to rice on any stand 
without damaging it. The usual allotment 
is one boat to every five to ten acres of 
rice, depending upon the density of the 
stand. This allows each ricer plenty of 
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rice and at the same time leaves enoug! 
for seed and the ducks. 

A committee of three experienced 
ricers is appointed for each stand. These 
committeemen are made special wild 
rice deputies and all ricers must regis. 
ter with them before harvesting. This 
committee determines when the harvest 
ing shall begin on a particular stand, 
what portion shall be riced, and what 
days are suitable for ricing operations 

The Minnesota wild rice crop on th 
average provides seasonal employment 
for about 4,000 persons each year, and 
has a retail value of approximately +400, 
000. Some idea of the possibilities of this 
crop can be gained from considering the 
exceptional 1925 harvest on Lower Rice 
Lake in Clearwater County. Here 50 
rice boats harvested $125,000 worth of 
rice. The wilderness on the shore as- 
sumed the aspect of a boom town with 
12 temporary stores and eight ricing 
camps. 
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Informing Labels 
° 


The National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil has made progress in its program to 
promote informative labeling, Harold 
Brightman, vice president of L. Bam- 
berger & Co. and chairman of the coun- 
cil, revealed in the annual report. Ap- 
proximately 250 labels on foods ani tex- 
tiles bear the sentence, “This is the type 
of label suggested by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc.” A_ new 
use for the labels on food cans has been 
discovered by the New York Committee 
for Refugee Education. They have been 
turned into textbooks to instruct the for- 
eign-born in the American language. 





Howard Williams’ modernization of 
the processing of wild rice utilizes 
steel drums. Above he is shown tend- 
ing the rotating pair of drums used in 
the modern parching process. At right 
he empties a rotating drum that re- 
places the dancing process of the In- 


dians to loosen the hulls of the rice. 
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Hard Western wheat 


makes the difference! 
For more flavor, more 
tolerance, 
finer tex- 


ture, try 


OCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 
Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








J e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 


SALINA ¢ KANSAS 
Neieeee 





a 





ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
LOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Fortified Bread 
Takes Three 
Paths 


Three great bread-consuming nations 
have chosen three different routes to im- 
proved nutrition for their people in war- 
time, states the Millers National Federa- 
tion in a review of the developments in 
the nutritional field. 

* 

“Great Britain is now limited to the use 
of the ‘national loaf,’ described by the 
press as whole wheat but which is actual- 
ly an 85% extraction. During the past 
18 months, an intensive campaign in be- 
half of this product has brought its vol- 
ume up to about 8% of the total bread 
in Britain, but henceforth it will be com- 
pulsory. This decision was based pri- 
marily upon saving in shipping space. We 
suspect that there may be a decline in 
bread consumption, which has shown a 
notable gain since the onset of war. 


“Canada is experimenting with a Can- 
ada-approved loaf,” amid much beating of 
tomtoms from the coterie of faddists who 
seem to dominate the government’s nu- 
trition program. This is made from white 
flour, to which is fed in certain shorts 
streams which run very high in thiamin. 
The product is acclaimed as white bread, 
though actually it is dirty gray. Samples 
which we have baked have produced an 
inferior loaf. Public reaction is reported 
mostly to be opposed to the new product 
and the volume is not large. There is 
much talk of limiting all flour to the 
new kind, but no action has been taken. 


“Fourteen months of experience in the 
United States has carried flour enrich- 
ment to the point where probably 40% 
of the flour and 50% of the bread are en- 
riched. So far this is a voluntary pro- 
gram, but South Carolina will outlaw un- 
enriched flour and bread after Aug. 1, and 
other states will doubtless follow suit. 


“American bakers should note that only 
in this country are good baking qualities 
preserved by the program. Canada and 
Great Britain are sacrificing these qual- 
ities to the point where their new breads 
are definitely inferior. This is a factor 
of the greatest importance, and may 
ultimately react seriously.” 
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SUGAR SHORTAGE SEEN AS 
BOON TO SORGHUM GROWER 


Oxrtanoma Ciry, Oxita—The “ill 
wind” of the sugar shortage promises 








to “blow good” to sorghum growers of 
the state, according to Joe C. Scott, 
president of the state board of agricul- 
ture, who foresees a revival of the sor- 
ghum making art. To foster this re- 
vival the state board, in co-operation 
with Oklahoma A & M College, will 
conduct a three-day short course in 
sorghum syrup making at Stillwater 
in June. 

Because the crop is_ particularly 
adapted to Oklahoma, it is expected that 
sorghum will become an important crop 
in the state, not only for feed, but as 
a potential source of alcohol and sugar 
and the by-products of syrup-starch 
and aconitic acid. Cost of planting and 
growing sweet sorghum is approximate- 
ly only 85% of the cost of growing sugar 
cane. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesors 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














LET US SELL YOUR FLOUR 
FOR EXPORT 


On a strictly brokerage basis we will open 
new export outlets for you, with no credit 
risks and probability of large volume. 


We sell to every accessible country in the 
world. 


Pan-American Trading (Co. 


Established 1932 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








THE CLARK TRADITION.—Fred- 
erick J. Clark has been dead for a quar- 
ter of a century, but he is still present 
in the offices of THe Norruwestern 
Mitter. He is a tradition. Many of 
the editorial techniques he originated are 
still in use; some of the chores he began 
50 years ago are part of our day’s 
work now; millers still speak of him as 
if he were living. All this is because 
he built himself into the business and 
the industry it serves. His life and 
work are an essential part of the prod- 
uct. 

“That isn’t the way Freddy Clark did 
it” is said frequently about this shop, 
and although it’s usually intended to be 
funny the implication is something en- 
tirely different. 

Fred Clark came up the hard way. 
He was self-educated. When Tue 
NorrHweEsterN Mitier began its career 
in La Crosse, Wis., in 1873, he happened 
to be sticking type—the Benjamin 
Franklin opening to the chess game of 
success. Albert Hoppin, who was asso- 
ciated with Amasa K. Ostrander in 
founding the paper, has recorded that 
the first issue of the little four-page 
sheet, eight by eleven inches in size, was 
set “from first to last line” by Fred 
Clark. That was the beginning of a 
connection that lasted 44 years and had 
the undivided loyalty and effort of all 
the days of those years and a good many 
of the nights. 

Mr. Clark was northwestern editor of 
THe NortuwesterN Miter in the days 
when that meant that under his sharp 
and eager eye were all the tremendous 
activities of the greatest flour milling 
center in the world. He watched the 
industry through its most significant pe- 
riod of growth. 
development and made it the major part 
of his life. 

Many of the editorial and service fea- 
tures that long have borne fruit for his 
own company were his innovations. To 
him the industry owes the development 
of that great statistical annual, the M1tt- 
AtMANACK. He it was who had 
the foresight to push into the bakery 
field. He began the department called 
“The American Baker,” parent of to- 
day’s journal of that name. 

Recording Mr. Clark’s death, which 
took place on May 1, 1917, William C. 
Edgar, then editor of Tue Nortuwest- 
ERN Mirter, said of him: 

“No man living in his time had a 
larger acquaintance among millers than 
he, and none was more highly or affec- 
tionately regarded. His friendship was 
prized alike by the millowner and the 
humblest operative; he possessed the con- 
fidence and genuine good will of both, 
and his entire business life was passed 
in their service. 

“A humble-minded man, modest, un- 
assuming and self-effacing, gentle and 


He was a part of that 


ER’S 


kindly in his relations with his fellows, 
he exercised an enormous influence for 
usefulness and good throughout the 
trade, yet did so unconsciously, purely 
by virtue of his incorruptible honesty of 
purpose, his unimpeachable integrity, 
and the spirit of charity and helpfulness 
which animated him. Outwardly meek 
and unobtrusive, he had a moral strength 
and courage which in defense of a prin- 
ciple was impregnable; he never com- 
promised with falsehood or evil practice, 
and when called upon to oppose wrong, 
he was an indomitable and gallant fight- 
er, incapable of surrender. 

“He conducted an active correspond- 





in remembrance 
Frederick J. Clark 


enee with operative millers seeking posi- 
tions, and was instrumental in finding 
opportunities literally for thousands of 
them, while a very considerable portion 
of his income went to helping superan- 
nuated members of the trade and the 
widows and children of those who had 
died in poverty. His sympathy with all 
the unfortunate in the industry was un- 
bounded, and his patience in dealing with 
them inexhaustible. Withal, he never let 
his left hand know what his right was 
doing in the cause of human charity. 

“He was a member of several clubs, 
but was rarely seen in any of them. Al- 
though he had innumerable friends, he 
cared little for ordinary social life out- 
side of business circles, and unless called 
upon as a matter of duty, seldom left his 
home or office to participate in purely 
social functions. He had no outside in- 
terests, and sought no relaxations from 
his work, which was almost his sole de- 
light.” 

Maybe Fred Clark would have had 
more fun if he had played more and 
worked less; but somehow we doubt it. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








His philosophy of life and his concep- 
tion of usefulness were not built on 
a 40-hour week. 


-We were fed up a long time ago 
with all this pessimistic talk about the 
physical decadence of our young men of 
military age. What’s more, with all the 
respect that may be due to our nutritional 
savants—for they’re the ones who’ve been 
loudest in this matter—we don’t believe 
the half of it. ... The pleasure is ours, 
therefore, when we read in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
that the distinguished Dr. S. S. Goldwater, 
former commissioner of health, now com- 
missioner of the department of hospitals, 
New York City, refuses “to subscribe to 
this doctrine of despair.” He declines to 
believe that the United States is a deca- 
dent and decrepit nation; that we are a 
toothless, almost sightless people; that we 
have flat feet, flabby muscles and weak 
minds; that we are undernourished, that 
our vital organs are degenerating and that 
we are no match for the germs of disease 
that are within us and all about us. De- 
claring that all these indictments are but 
half truths, Dr. Goldwater says: 

“It is true that physical defects are 
common among us, but many of the de- 
fects that are used in the compilation of 
alarmist statistics are only minor defects.” 

Then he goes on to tell the story of the 
tremendous advances of medicine and 
public health administration. It is a 
heartening story—one that is too long to 
tell here—and it does not rhyme with the 
croakings of our dopesters of despair. 


Australian women, cut off from the tea 
world, have devised a substitute beverage. 
It is ersatz tea to them, but oddly it is 
also the ersatz coffee of pioneer America. 
This is the Australian recipe: 

“Take one pound of wheat, place in a 
baking dish, sprinkle three teaspoonfuls 
of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of salt; place 
in oven and brown, avoiding burning. 
Store in airtight jar. Use one teaspoon- 
ful to each person, making tea in the 
usual manner, and allowing it to infuse 
well.” 


Bs 8 


. . A mighty testimony for en- 
riched white bread is an article by Dr. 
Robert R. Williams and Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, who are high among the prophets 
of this new manna, published in the cur- 
rent number of the Journal of the Amer- 


ican Dietetic Association. It is a con- 


fession of the futility of 100 years of ef- 
fort to convert bread eaters to whole 
Into it are gathered the enriched 
bread gospels of a lot of other high priests 
of medicine and nutrition. 


wheat. 





IT WAS WORSE THEN.—If you 
think things are tough now in the bread- 
stuffs trades (though they are cushy along. 
side those of a lot of other trades), just 
try remembering back to what they were 
in the other war, and feel better by the 
comparison. Twenty-five years ayo this 
month the Millers National Federation 
was called to order in Chicago for its 
fifteenth annual meeting, and Samuel 
Plant, as president, sounded the gavel 
under what he described as “the most 
trying conditions and strenuous circum 
stances, both industrially and politically, 
that had ever confronted the industry 
This is the picture as he painted it: 

“Millers have been called upon to con- 
sider some of the most vexatious prob- 
lems in the history of the industry; what 
with international strife abroad, con- 
tinually higher and higher prices for the 
raw material and supplies used in the 
manufacture of flour, ever-increasing un- 
foreseen and incidental expenses of all 
kinds and from all directions, almost com- 
plete paralysis of the great transporta- 
tion systems of our country, and rela- 
tively the smallest crop in the country’s 
history to work with, the lot of the mem- 
bers of our organization has been any- 
thing but an easy one the past 12 months. 

“While it may be true that a number of 
our members who are in position to par- 
ticipate in the demand created by this 
great war in Europe have had an excep- 
tional season and have operated at a full 
average capacity, there probably are 
numbers of us who have found conditions 
getting more and more intolerable, and 
who are looking forward to and hoping 
for some relief, which, unfortunately, 
does not seeem now to be even in our 
far distant vision.” 


. . » Here’s some more light—dim and 
untrustworthy though it is—upon_ the 
bread of our forefathers (from an article 
in one of the English illustrated maga 
zines): “Unhappily—and this is a fact 
which I have never been able to under: 
stand—the bread-eaters, especially the 
poor, preferred the emasculated product 
to the wholemeal which had nourished 
their forefathers since the evacuation o 
Eden—and presumably before that first 
triumph of the aggressor. Hence the u™ 
holy alliance of chemist, miller and eng! 
neer went on its way rejoicing, declaring 
dividends and putting windmills and w4 
ermills out of action in no time at all.” 


Slick cartoon in daily newspaper show’ 
the cook book taking over in the hitches 
and the can opener on the way out. Say 
Cook Bookie: “Sure, I’m back! If 1 need 
you I'll call you.” 
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Canadian Millfeed 
Prices During Two 
Wars Compared 


Toronto, Ont.—Checking over Cana- 
dian prices of millfeed during the last 
World War and subsequent years brings 
realization of the difference in the price 
situation in present war period as com- 
pared with the previous one. 

In 1914, the first year of the World 
War, the low price for bran was $23 
ton and it did not go higher than $26 
in that year. The low for shorts was 
$24 and the high $28. Prices gradually 
climbed upward during the intervening 
years until in 1918, the closing year of 
the war, millfeed sold at $35@37 ton 
for bran and $40@42 for shorts. How- 
ever, it was not until two years later that 
the high point was reached. In 1920 bran 
ranged $45@54 and shorts $52@61. This 
seems to have been the all-time high for 
millfeed. 

When the present war broke out in 
September, 1939, bran was selling at $19 
ton and shorts at $21. Almost immedi- 
ately prices jumped to $29 ton for bran 
and $30 for shorts. This increase was 
caused by war scare and values did not 
hold at that level but declined to around 
$25 and $27. In 1940, the second year of 
the war, bran ranged $23@27 and 
shorts $24@28. In 1941 the low for both 
bran and shorts was $24 and the high $30. 

The ceiling which was put into effect 
on all commodities in Canada last fall 
and is likely to last for duration of the 
present war was established at $29 for 
bran and $30 for shorts and on this 
basis western wheat buyers are entitled 
to a rebate in railfreight of $4.50 ton. 

At these figures millfeed is good value 
and the demand has been in excess of 
production. A rumor has been in cir- 
culation that the subsidy may be lifted 
from millfeed but so far there has been 
no confirmation of this report. 
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CHEMISTS INVESTIGATE LAB 
OPERATION DURING WARTIME 
Fort Wortn, Texas—A short meeting, 

without a prearranged definite program, 

was held by the Lone Star section of 
the American Association of Cereal 

Chemists at the Hotel Texas, Fort 

Worth, April 11. Its purpose was to 

discuss problems of operating cereal 

laboratories under wartime restrictions. 

These problems, it was agreed, are not 

serious. Talk then turned to the enrich- 

ment program, which, it was said is ex- 
panding although it is restricted because 
enriched flour costs more than unen- 
tiched, Before adjourning to meet with 

District 7, A. O. M., in the same hotel 

during the afternoon, E. Rex Uphouse 

was elected chairman for the ensuing 
year. Jack Behan of Wallace & Tierman 

Co., Inc., was made secretary. 
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SIEBEL GRADUATES CAKE CLASS 

Cucaco, Int.—On April 10 the Siebel 
Institute of Technology graduated its 
sixty-eighth class in practical cake bak- 
ing. There were 20 students, including 
two women. George H. Koerner and 
Mrs. Koerner (Lundberg’s Pastry Shop, 
San Francisco, Cal.) were the first hus- 
band and wife to attend a course at the 
mstitute together. Carl A. Hoos, Lib- 
erty, N. Y., was the third member of 
the Hoos family to attend the institute. 
The next cake class will open Nov. 16. 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECOROMY 


Hubbard “i!'"° 








A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


iS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Please enter my subscription to The North Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 


Name 





Address 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year.............$2.00 Three Years.............35.00 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








STORAGE SITUATION 
DISCUSSED AT MEETINGS 
SPONSORED BY USDA 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The critical stor- 
age situation in the Pacific Northwest 
was pointed out at a meeting here on 
April 17 at which J. E. Wells, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., presided. The 
meeting was one of a series now being 
conducted under the sponsorship of the 
department at principal grain centers 
throughout the country. 

Country and terminal elevator and 
warehouse men, millers, transportation 
men, exporters and dealers pictured a 
gloomy harvest if burlap bags were not 
furnished to the trade. But it was 
brought out at the meeting that burlap 
bags might not be available, and that 
farmers should be urged to provide tem- 
porary storage on the farms. 

Construction of elevators and conver- 
sion of sack houses to bulk facilities was 
urged, but difficulty in securing materials 
was emphasized. However, it was point- 
ed out that lumber is not on priority and 
that nails would be available freely with- 
in the next 30 days. 

A committee headed by Thomas Kerr, 
president of the Portland Grain Ex- 
change, was formed and includes growers, 
interior elevator and warehouse opera- 
tors, terminal operators, seed interests 
and other allied lines to survey the ter- 
ritory and be available for conferences 
on the transportation and storage prob- 
lems. 

¥ ¥ 
Meeting at Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A meeting spon- 
sored by the USDA is to be held here 
April 28, to discuss the grain storage 
situation in the Northwest. According 
to a survey made recently at the request 
of the Office of Agricultural Defense 
Relations, the storage problem promises 
to be even more serious than a year ago. 

The unoccupied space in terminal and 
country elevators in the Northwest is 
said to be about half of what it was last 
year, with a larger carry-over and a big 
crop in prospect. The Minneapolis meet- 
ing will be attended by millers, grain 
and transportation interests, and a num- 
ber of government officials. 
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W. C. BUCHANAN RESIGNS 
ALLIS-CHALMERS PRESIDENCY 
Mitwavukee, Wis.—W. C. Buchanan, 

who last January was elected president 

of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 

Co., here, has resigned because of ill 

health, Max W. Babb, chairman of the 

company’s board of directors, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Buchanan is also president of the 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., and will con- 
tinue a member of the A-C board of 
directors and executive committee. 

According to Mr. Babb, who was presi- 
dent of the firm from 1932 to 1942 when 
he was named chairman of the board, 
Walter Geist, vice president for the past 
several years, will become executive vice 
president, with election of a president to 
succeed Mr. Buchanan to be held off 
until after the annual meeting May 7. 

Mr. Buchanan has undergone a series 
of operations recently and on doctor’s 
orders is taking a much needed rest to 
effect complete recovery as rapidly as 
possible. He is 53 years old. 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better’ 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchang 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
_ LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mixture Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality + Highest Quality 
Hard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 



























































FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 
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CONDITION FIGURES FOR 
WINTER WHEAT REPORTED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In response to 
special requests, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has reported condition 
figures for winter wheat by states for 
These 
data were not published in the April 
These April 1 
relate to condition on entire 


April 1, 1942, with comparisons. 


10 general crop report. 
figures 
acreage seeded; i.e., reported failures 
are included as zero condition. 
The figures follow: 
CONDITION ON APRIL 1 


cs Per cent —— 
Ten-year average 


State 1930-39 1941 1942 
Wey TOR +026 ceer 81 84 88 
New Jersey ....... 86 81 88 
Pennsylvania ..... 82 83 88 
CP Seu aarsy he aeeee S1 82 8&9 
oS PPrree rere: 80 81 82 
oo re s1 76 77 
ae 79 84 87 
Wisconsin .....0.; 82 91 87 
PGR, cadvccese Te 86 82 
3 REO EEE TEE 83 67 92 
| Bee 80 55 73 
South Dakota ..... 66 69 88 
Nebraska ..... vce Se 53 91 
oS Pree 68 77 89 
Delaware ........ 85 86 91 
Maryland ......... 82 81 84 
Virginia Terre et 82 78 82 
West Virginia .... 82 77 86 
North Carolina .... 82 82 87 
South Carolina ... 75 79 81 
Georgia ...... rose” WE 77 80 
Memtucky .ccsccccs 83 V7 91 
po 83 82 87 
ALGBAME ccc sscees 80 82 82 
ATRAMBAR 2c ccccces 80 83 82 
Oklahoma ......+-- 71 84 84 
| Uae “space ) ae 83 78 
BEOREBME 2c ccccese 75 84 92 
Idaho Tie errs 85 89 91 
WOR sc cc ceewe 68 84 90 
Colorado TT a 92 93 
New Mexico ...... 68 61 87 
MOOR. 6.c6cisccce Fe 97 86 
SOM se tccrwece nes 87 91 92 
Nevada ..... ieee ae 98 100 
Washington ....... 74 96 ys 
ee ie a 82 95 94 
California 83 75 79 

United States 75 79 87 
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E. J. KOEHNLEIN HEADS 
BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 


Burrato, N. Y.—Elmer J. Koehnlein, 
manager of the Buffalo branch of Al- 





lied Mills, Inc., was elected president of 
Exchange of Buffalo April 
16. Formerly vice president of the ex- 


the Corn 


change, Mr. Koehnlein succeeds Charles 
B. Weydman, president of Rex Grain & 
Milling Co. 

Other officers elected were: Raymond 
KE. Endress, manager Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Buffalo, N. Y., vice presi- 
dent; Max F. Cohn, president Sunset 
Grain & Feed Co., Buffalo, N. Y., treas- 
urer; William E. Maloney, secretary; 
and Richard J. Murray, assistant treas- 
urer. 

Preceding the organization meeting 
of the board of directors the annual 
meeting of stockholders was held for 
the purpose of electing three directors 
for the ensuing three years. 

Directors elected for a_ three-year 
term each were Max F. Cohn, president 
Sunset Grain & Feed Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y; Ben B. Davis, grain buyer Ameri- 
can Elevator & Grain Division of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y; 
and Norman B. Macpherson, president 
Kastern Grain Elevator Corp., Buffalo, 
Ne 
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J. L. GRANT RECOVERS 

Toronto, Onr.—J. L. Grant, of Me- 
Carthy Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville, Ont., 
whose serious illness was mentioned in 
Tur Norriwestern Miner of April 8, 
His friends 
in the flour trade in both Canada and 
Great Britain will be gratified to have 
this news. 


is making good recovery. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 












IT's 
BIN 


AGED 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











we ARE TT BUYERS | 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Seat aieesiitinck sahil 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western jn. 
spection division April 15, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, iy 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


eee 124,425 653 1,478 2,933 
Private terminals o. ee 47 4 
Winter storage— 

pS eer 762 
WOE -ninenees 125,187 653 1,524 2,937 


Vancouver-New 
Westminster 

Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








0, are 17,431 oe 27 79 
CROPGME csccses 2,617 K 
VECCOPIR. sccccoce 1,025 oe 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 ee 

TE ccravees 165,471 653 1,655 3,070 
+  meereree 124,205 1,450 1,533 926 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,266 74 286 163 
Pacific seaboard.. 45 ae 8 2 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
eee 24 e's 8 2 





WE: -sesaucaa 6,335 74 302 167 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
De” ceswkauen 9,351 106 76 89 
| ePerereres 405 5 262 137 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 


VRCGTE ccveczes 22 eo 23 2 
Pacific seaboard.. 91 s 
. eae 9,869 111 368 228 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1941-April 15, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..166,730 1,681 14,429 15,449 


Pacific seaboard... 2,032 270 109 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

Co, reer 451 ee 189 134 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-April 15, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..123,368 1,680 15,746 14,625 
Pacific seaboard... 1,521 ° 187 5 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WRROUD. 6.0 0s.05%0 2,973 1 157 50 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 18, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’'s omitted throughout) 


RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 














Chicago ...... 207 125 2,804 349 4 
BPURMER wc neces s« 423 271 ‘ 63 
Indianapolis .. es 23 415 116 2 
Kansas City.. ia 655 662 66 
Milwaukee ... 13 7 372 170 ee 
Minneapolis ... os 28 321 366 100 
TE sscecns as 118 777 110 : 
OOEEE secvcces 32 71 887 18 16 
Sioux City ... we 34 116 22 
St. Joseph .... ee 46 223 110 . 
St. EG 2.0. 135 163 762 76 11 
Wichita ...... os 204 

ON o6 00 k% 387 3,027 7,610 1,403 196 

Seaboard— 
Galveston .... ee 3 os , 
New York .... 134 451 2 16 
Philadelphia . 29 9 10 2 

WOURED: 0:62.00 163 463 12 12 

Grand totals 550 3,490 7,622 1,415 19% 
Last week ... 595 3,587 8,458 1,416 109 
Last year .... 795 5,915 4,802 1,032 286 

*451,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 98 314 1,052 307 87 
OS -- 4,042 658 ft 89 
Indianapolis . es 10 277 90 9 
Kansas City .. 117 298 505 76 
Milwaukee ... 5 o* 2 81 5 
Minneapolis .. 96 614 246 be 
CGE. cs ccses o* 84 120 
POGTIR wos cesse 36 68 12 
Sioux City ... “s 121 8 
St. Joseph ... ss 91 60 
Ot. BMW sce 94 165 58 
Wichita ...... i’ 237 

i ee 446 3,044 4,367 1,058 258 

Seaboard— 
New York .... oo 3,322 ba 
Philadelphia . ee 5 3 

TORRE bs6ées *1,127 3 

Grand totals. 446 4,171 4,370 1,058 258 
Last week ... 509 3,120 4,809 1,116 368 
Last year .... 554 3,935 4,602 793 301 


*1,122,000 bus bonded. tSome allowance 
should be made for duplication. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts 4 
Kansas City and St. Louis on April 2), ® 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louls 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran midds 


April ..... 1,800 925 200 1,250 20 
MAY .csces 4,075 4,300 300 6,100 59” 
ee. cevews 4,250 1,500 .. 5,250 600 
GE ss ece0e 900 725 o 00 400 
August... 1,300 400 -- 3,200 “* 
September. . . a -. 1,300 a7 

—— 








Totals ...12,325 7,850 500 19,300 1,79? 


*Delivered in Chicago. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


Eh DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDOM 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


¥ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 
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RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: A 
little better inquiry, but as yet no im- 
provement in sales; directions light, business 
on mill books getting down to point where 
new business expected soon; pure white 
$4.15@4.40 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis; pure medium $3.95@4.20, pure 
dark $3.35@3.60. 

Philadelphia: Offerings more liberal; mar- 
ket weak and lower, with demand limited; 
white patent, $4.65@4.80. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady to 
weak; supply ample; in 98-lb cottons: dark 
$4.65, medium $5.15, white $5.35. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; pure white flour 
$5 bbl, medium $4.80, dark $4.30, rye meal 
$4.60. 

Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye quo- 
tations steady; demand little changed; rye 
flour, dark to white $4.50@5.20 bbl, No. 
2 rye 90@95c bu; rye stock, in local ele- 
vators, decreased 4,017 bus during the week 
to a total. of 112,026 bus. 

Chicago: Conditions practically un- 
changed, with only a few sales of one and 
two car lots reported; white patent $4.20 
@4.50, medium $4@4.30, dark $3.60@3.85. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 





changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $5@5.30, medium $4.75@5, dark $4 
@ 4.25. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.55@5.65, me- 
dium dark rye $5.65@5.75, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.25@6.35, Wisconsin white pat- 
ent $6.50@6.60. 

New York: Business dull in reflection of 
the general lack of buyer interest. Quo- 
tations, April 18: pure white patents $5.55 
@ 5.80. 

Cincinnati: 
trend easier; 
$4, dark $3.50. 


Demand very quiet, with the 
white $4.25@4.50, medium 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Moundridge Milling Co. ’ 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
~. GLUTEN FLOUR 
anteed to compl espects dard 
seguirements ef the hte Pye 4 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











SEMOLINA MARKETS 








ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Minneapolis: Durum millers report fall- 
ing off in shipping directions, decrease in 
running time seems inevitable. Trade in- 
terested only in low grades, but mills cannot 
operate on this kind of business alone. 
Millers say they could get more for durum 
clears as feed than regular trade is willing 
to pay. Fancy No. 1 semolina $6@6.15 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard No. 
1 $5.70@5.95, granular $5.60@5.85, durum 
patent $4.85@5.05, fancy clear $4.15@4.25, 
low grade $3.30@3.40. 

In the week ended April 18, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 60,647 bbls 
durum products, against 66,012, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Philadelphia: Trade slow and, with freer 
offerings, the market weak and lower; No. 
1 durum semolina, $6.45, bulk. 

Buffalo: Buyers mostly were working on 
unfilled contracts with very few new sales 
except in spotted cases where buyers were 
not comfortably booked ahead; trend is 
steady; supply ample, shipping directions 
only fair to slow; on bulk basis, lake-and- 
rail, f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1 $6.55, durum fancy 
patent $6.55, macaroni flour $5.75, first 
clears $5, second clear $4.20, durum granu- 
lar $6.15. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 15c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.25, granular $6.80, No. 3 $6.60, 
durum fancy patent $7.25. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend easier 
and lower; supply ample; No. 1 $6.85. 

Chicago: A dull market, with practically 
no interest shown by buyers; fancy No. 
1 semolina $6@6.30, standard No. 1 $5.75 
@5.90. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States April 
18, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 





Baltimore ..... 659 
BOSOM .cccccee 1,811 8 ate ig 
ED cccescss Gee Ks es 320 
BROOE .cccces 937 _ s es = 
eo Perr " ae co = 87 
New York ..... 1,052 
BEOORF wcccss 502 
Philadelphia .. 368 
EMM 2 ccctccos 1,248 
ee 9,695 _ ie 320 87 
April 11, 1942. 8,719 me ~< , 320 97 


April 19, 1941. .26,858 

*Wheat stocks afloat at New Took last 
week 382,000 bus instead of none; they were 
erroneously reported by the board as do- 
mestic. 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 18, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... eee ee 7,050 7,775 
Kansas City .. 1,525 700 3,250 4,500 
Philadelphia .. 120 300 cee vr 
Milwaukee .... 40 ee 2,640 3,580 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending April 18, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis .. 111 143 41 55 2,499 2,892 

Duluth® ..... ee 68 166 1,026 552 

April 11 .... «- 19 oe -- 1,026 650 





Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 


CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





U. S. Branch Assets....... hits Soeur Nese vexes $4,904,187 
Cantal Depntited 19 0. GB... oo 6scsccccccccsicccces 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders rrr 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. ‘ 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Moreis & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















GROW.” 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 

















William L. Haley 


“vitamin day” man 


William L. Haley, chief chemist for 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, has 
been particularly active in connection 
with the development of the enrichment 
effort. Having served as a member of 
the M.N.F. committee on flour standards 
and definitions last year, he is well quali- 
fied for the job handed him in connection 
with the coming convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers in Seattle. 
He has been assigned to arrange a pro- 


enhondl & 


EASTERN VISIT 

Ward W. 
ager at Chicago for the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, 
headquarters last week with W. V. Dick- 


inson & Co., Inc., New York representa- 


Miller, eastern sales man- 


Inc., made his eastern 


tive for the mill. He spent a few days 


in New England. 
TRADE CONTRACTS 


a. We. 
for the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 


Bowell, Sunfed representative 


Minneapolis, contacted the New York 


trade during a recent business trip. 


VICE PRESIDENT 

T. S. Olsen, who has been with the 
General Baking Co., New York City, 
since 1912 and has been assistant treas- 
urer for the past several years, has been 
named vice president and treasurer, suc- 
ceeding, in the latter capacity, Albert 
A. Clarke, recently resigned. 


A CALL ON BLENDERS 

Thomas Murphy, of Cohen E. Williams 
& Sons, Nashville, flour and feed broker- 
age, made a trip last week to the South 
and Southeast, where he called on flour 
blenders. 


IN ATLANTA 

James T. Duffy, Jr., president Read 
Machinery Co., Inc., York, Pa., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Duffy, spent a recent 
week end in Atlanta, Ga., and visited 
with Joseph R. Johnston, Atlanta bakery 
machinery and equipment broker, south- 





Francis J. FitzPatrick 


. Captain in army air service... 


gram without which any millers’ meeting 
would be incomplete—one devoted to de- 
velopments in the enrichment picture. 


Francis J. FitzPatrick, vice president 
of Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has received an appointment 
to a captaincy in the army air service, 
and has reported for training at Miami, 
Fla. 


Among problems considered at the an- 


eastern representative for Read, and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Duffy had been 
visiting their son, James T. Duffy III, 
who is stationed at Camp McClelland, 
Anniston, Ala, with the U. S. Army. 


Johnston. 


BAKER’S SON 

Raymond Streb, Royal Baking Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., and Mrs. Streb, announce 
the birth of a son, John Reynolds Streb. 


The father is a former president of the — 


Bakers Association of the Carolinas. 


WEDDING IN MAY 


Miss Eunice Marie Hazel, daughter of 
Mrs. Eric Freeman Hazel, and the late 
Eric Freeman Hazel, of the former Hazel 
Atlanta, and a 
president of the Southern Bakers Asso- 


Baking Co., former 
ciation, will be married on May 16 to 
Carroll Townshend Fugitt, Jr. 


IN NEW ORLEANS 

Paul H. Baum, §secretary-treasurer 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, visited New Orleans last week, 
calling on P. L. Thompson and the local 
trade. 


FROM ST. MARY’S 
Clyde Smith, St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill 
Co., visited in Nashville, Tenn., last week. 


WEEK END IN ATLANTA 

A. G. Ehernberger, southern sales 
director Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., who is making a trip through 
the Southeast calling on the firm's bro- 
kerage connections, spent a week end in 
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T. C, Manning 
. Studies behavior of “bosses” 


nual convention of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents, which was 
held at the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Neb., 
April 9-11, was the responsibility of a 
foreman to his men. T. C. Manning of 
the Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., gave his views on the topic. 


Ernest C. Lloyd is founder and pres- 
ent owner of Lloyd’s Bakery, Anniston, 
Ala. The bakery, which recently reached 
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Ernest C. Lloyd 
. .. founded a bakery ... 


its twenty-third anniversary, has grown 
from a tiny plant equipped with only one 
small oven, to one of the leading bakeries 
of the South. Its owner is a past presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Association 
and a present member of the board of 
governors. Active in civic affairs, Mr. 
Lloyd is a candidate for the office of city 
commissioner of Anniston in the coming 


election. 





Atlanta with Fred J. Boardman, South- 
ern States Flour Corp. 


RED CROSS CAPTAIN 

Lee D. Turner, sales manager Globe 
Mills Division Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Ogden, Utah, is now a captain and in- 
structor in the Red Cross Motor Corps. 
He is a veteran of World War I, and has 
a son in service. 
OZARKS IN THE SPRING 

Charles W. Sherman, vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, is spend- 
ing a few weeks’ vacation in the Ozarks. 
VACATION ENDED 

David D. 
Vaughan, and president of the Chicago 


Vaughan, of Bemmels- 
Association of Flour Distributors, will 
return this week from a vacation trip to 
Florida. 


2N ROUTE EAST 

E. J. Gronert, secretary, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D., stopped 
off in Chicago late last week en route 
east on a business trip. 


IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago offices of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation had a large number 
of miller visitors last week, which in- 
cluded: A. B. Marcy, Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit; R. E. Hyslop, Ovid 


(Mich.) Roller Mills; Atherton Bean, 


International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
D. H. Wilson, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill; L. E. Be Bout, Louden- 





ville (Ohio) Milling Co; H. E. Yoder, 
Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind; 
Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, Kansas City. 
IN THE EAST 

Howard W. Files, vice president and 
sales manager, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, _ is 


visiting the eastern 


branch offices of the company. 


HOME FROM FLORIDA 


John W. Enright, sales manager for 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, has returned 
from a trip to Florida. 


AMPLE OHIO STORAGE 


Mark N. Mennel, president, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, says that a survey 
recently completed reveals that there will 
be ample storage room available in Ohio 
to take care of the movement of Ohi? 
wheat after harvest. 


SCHOOL OFFICIAL 

E. H. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, has 
been elected a member of the local }oard 
of education. 


Enns, office manager for the 


COLORADO RANCHER 


G. M. Lowry, president of Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is spending 
the week Alamosa, 
Colo. 


at his ranch near 
WEDS A SOLDIER 


Miss Jane Pillsbury, daughter of John 
S. Pillsbury, vice president Pillsbury 
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Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was mar- 
ried April 4, in Charleston, S. C., to 
Lieutenant Stanley Rogers Resor, of 
Greenwich, Conn. Lieutenant Resor, of 
the U.S.A.R., is stationed at Fort Sill. 
Three brothers of the bride are in the 
armed services of their country. Lieuten- 
ant John S. Pillsbury, Jr., is stationed 
at Quonset Point, L. I., Ensign Charles 
Pillsbury is at the Naval Air base at 
Corpus Christi, and George Pillsbury is 
in the Marine Corps Reserve. 


HOT SPRINGS VACATION 

William Krug, president of Stafford 
County Flour Mills, Hudson, Kansas, 
has gone to Hot Springs, Ark., to spend 
several weeks. Mrs. Krug accompanied 


him. 


BAKERY MANAGER 

Walker A. Gainey, of Saginaw, Mich., 
for many years representative of the 
Western Flour Mills Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, resigned April 1, to accept the 
management of the Ovaitt Bakeries 
Corp., with plants at Midland and Cad- 
illac, Mich. 
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JOSEF M. MUELLER 


Josef M. Mueller, 69, for the past 12 
years buyer for the Kurth Malting Co., 
Milwaukee, died unexpectedly at his home 
April 17. Before joining the Kurth 
firm, he had been owner of the Buerger 
Commission Co., Milwaukee grain com- 
mission company, and for many years 
prior to 1919, when he organized this 
company, had been vice president and 
secretary of the old Borchert Malting 
Co., now dissolved. 


ERNEST L. ADE 

Ernest L. Ade, operator of the E. L. 
Ade Flour Co., Mason City, Iowa, died 
April 16 following a heart attack. In 
1910 Mr. Ade went from Davenport, 
Iowa, to Des Moines, where he was man- 
ager of the Iowa Flour Co., a represen- 
tative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
until 1923, when he moved to Mason 
City. He has since operated the flour 
concern there and at Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
handling the Pillsbury products. 


T. B. NORRIS 


T. B. Norris, who for over 25 years 
Was southeastern manager of the Corn 
Products Sales Co., with headquarters in 
Atlanta, died at his home there on April 
lt. He retired from active business four 
years ago due to illness. A native of 
Charles County, Maryland, he attended 
Loyola College and went to Atlanta 27 
years ago where he was active in civic 
and business life and a member of the 
Capital City Club. 

FRED STANG 

Fred Stang, 47, baker of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died at his home recently follow- 
ing an extended illness. His wife, Ber- 
tha, is continuing the business, which was 


left Mr. Stang by his father, a pioneer 
baker of the area. 


SAMUEL EDWARD MARTIN 

Samuel Edward Martin, 67, retired 
miller of Klamath Falls, Oregon, died 
at his home there recently after a brief 
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illness. Following his retirement from 
active business, Mr. Martin had lived 
during the winters in Berkeley, Cal. He 
came to Klamath Falls in 1884. His 
father, Thomas Martin, founded the flour 
mill there which the three sons, John, 
Charles and Samuel, operated later. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONE-DAY CONVENTION FOR 
WYOMING BAKERS’ GROUP 


Laramiz, Wyo.—The Wyoming Bakers 
Association has decided to hold a one- 
day convention at Casper on Sunday, 
April 26, according to Carl Eberhart, 
association secretary, who also is pro- 
prietor of the Home Bakery here. The 
one-day meeting will be streamlined so as 





to include very little entertainment such 
as accompanied two- and three-day con- 
ventions of past years. Subjects to be 
taken up will center upon the current 
war problems of the baking industry. 

A principal speaker will be Arthur 
Vos, Jr., of Denver, president of the 
Colorado Bakers Association, who will 
tell how bakers can best help the national 
war effort. He will advocate cutting 
away all abuses of the industry, such as 
giving away of premiums, etc., and op- 
erating upon a strictly business basis. 

Officers of the Wyoming association, 
besides Secretary Eberhart, include Shir- 
ley Stewart, manager of the Wigwam 
Bakery at Casper; Harry C. Schleicher, 
vice president; E. E. Bateman, proprie- 
tor of the Wigwam Bakery at Riverton, 
and Charles A. Accola, proprietor of 
the City Bakery & Confectionery at 
Lander, directors. Incidentally, Mr. 
Schleicher, who formerly operated the 
Old Faithful Bakery at Cheyenne, has 
disposed of his interests there and pur- 
chased a bakery at Livingston, Mont. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IOWA AUTOMOBILE MEN 
FORM NEW FEED FIRMS 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—Many Iowa auto- 
mobile men, seeking some other means 
of livelihood, are turning their attention 
to the feed business and either buying 
out established feed dealers or turning 
their own establishments into feed stores. 

At Des Moines, L. J. Brady, presi- 
dent of the Brady Motor Co., 1208 Locust 
Street, automobile distributor, has estab- 
lished a new company to be known as 
Brady’s, and will retail and wholesale the 
Wayne line of feeds and pet foods manu- 
factured by the Allied Mills, Chicago, 
Ill., with the office and warehouse in 
the present location of the motor firm. 

Car salesmen and employees of the 
service department will cover all the 
Iowa territory with feeds that they have 
in the past covered for distribution of 
cars, and will maintain a delivery sys- 
tem for retail business in the larger cities 
and towns. Four men are now operating 
in the Des Moines territory. 

Another Des Moines automobile man 
entering the feed business is Paul Man- 
ning, of the Paul Manning Chevrolet Co., 
who has formed a new company with 
a group of Des Moines business men to 
be known as Howe, Inc. Mr. Manning 
is president, R. E. Williams, secretary, 
and Paul Groom, manager. They will 
handle the flour and feed lines of the 
Quaker Oats Co. J. C. Wooleyhan, 
sales manager of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, was in Des Moines help- 
ing the new firm start operations. 

















“Flying gives 
us extra days 
for work!’ 


Ss. M. HUNTER, sales manager of American 
i “~ nick Co., St. Paul—supplier of fittings 
poy : “" Hunter and associates save many 
oe ae _" month by visiting coastal ship- 


yards by air. 
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To speed the war effort, 
‘FLY—get where you’re 
going 3 to 5 times faster. 


NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 


WRITE AIR MAIL...SHIP AIR EXPRESS 





arr L | 


SHORTEST, FASTEST CHICAGO TO SEA TLE 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales still litthe more than 
routine, falling off to 18% last week from 
29% the previous week and 26% a year 
ago. All business seems to be of the fill- 
in, routine type, with little interest evi- 
dent from buyers for long term contracts. 
Most of them have adequate bookings and 
the declining market offers no incentive. 

Export business light, clears not moving 
and except for the clamor on the part of 
millers for shipping directions, all is quiet. 
Operations slightly better, but well below 
a year ago and too low for the comfort 
of millers who are behind on _ millfeed 
contracts, 

Quotations, brands 


April 18: established 


family flour $6.55@6.80, bakers short patent 
$5.50@5.75, 95% $5.35@5.55, straight $5.25 
@ 5.45, first clear $3.90@4.10, second clear 





$3.50 @ 3.65. 
6 reported domes- 
slow and 12 


$3.60@3.85, low grade 

Of the mills reporting, 
tic business fair, 4 quiet, 6 
dull 

Oklahoma City: Sales somewhat better, 
averaging 18%, compared with 11 last week 
and 42 year ago. No exports; domestic 
bookings divided 60% to family buyers and 
10% to bakers. Operation improved slight- 


ly, averaging 60%, compared with 58 last 
week and 78 year ago. Prices fluctuated, 
closed 10c lower. Quotations, April 18: 
hard wheat short patent $6.70@7.25, soft 
wheat short patent $6.70@7.25, standard 
patent $6.40@6.85, bakers extra fancy $5.80 
@5.90, bakers short patent $5.65@5.75, bak- 


ers standard $5.60@5.70. 

Omaha: Sales averaged 20% capacity. 
Demand generally slow. Directions of for- 
mer contracts slow. Quotations, April 18: 


family fancy short patent $5.75@6.15, stand- 


ard patent $5.25@5.55, bakers short patent 
$5.25@5.55, bakers standard patent $5.10 
@ 5.30. 
Wichita: Sales ranging from 15 to 20%, 
directions from 60 to 85%, prices declining. 
Hutchinson: Business held to near zero 
proportions. Sales limited to a few small 


lots. Interest wholly absent. Shipping di- 
rections fairly satisfactory. 

Salina: Very little interest. Prices de- 
clined about 15c bbl. Shipping directions 
not very satisfactory. Quotations, April 
17, basis Kansas City: hard winter short 
patent $5.50@5.60, standard patent $5.35 
@ 5.45. 

Texas: Decline in the wheat market 


brought in a little scattered buying, but 


generally volume of business shows little 
difference compared with the low levels 
recently prevailing. Sales may average 15 
or 20% of capacity, though some good- 


sized units are below this. Shipping direc- 
tions still rather unsatisfactory, consider- 
ing the generous backlog of orders. Op- 
erations a shade better to a shade off, and 
probably still average around 50% of ca- 
pacity. Prices 10@1l5ic bbl lower. Quota- 
tions April 17: family flour 48's, extra high 
patent $6.50@7, high patent $6@6.50, stand- 
ard bakers 98's $5.65@6.90; first clears, 
sacked $4.50@4.70, delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate, 


THE NORTHWEST 


Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation April 21: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (one mill), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Washburn 
Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole Wheat. 

Quotations, April 21: established brands 
of family patent $6.25@6.30, spring first pat- 
ent $6@6.10, standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
fancy clear $5.55@5.65, first clear $5.25@ 
5.40, second clear $3.90@4.05, whole wheat 
$5.65@5.85, graham standard $4.60@5.10. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: A little 
buying on breaks in market, but total in- 
consequential. Some medium-sized bakers 
willing to take on car or two, when price 
looked right, but majority, loaded down 
for time being, displayed little or no in- 
terest. Directions in main continue very 
light; production continues below normal, 
keeping millfeed supply situation very 
tight, with quantity available very little in 
excess of split car needs. 


Duluth: Quotations April 18: first patent 
$6.70, second patent $6.50, first clear $6.10. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Another featureless market, 
with no news to stimulate buyers’ interest. 
Only a few factors reported some business, 


chiefly in one or two car lots, with a few 
sales ranging up to 1,500 and 2,000 bbls. 
However, most buyers not interested even 


has been a slight improvement in ship- 
ping directions, but they are still hard to 
get. Family again dull, and deliveries slow. 


Quotations, April 18: spring top patent 
$5.65@6.10, standard patent $5.50@6, first 
clear $5.15@5.60, second clear $3.90@4.10, 


family flour $7.65@7.80; hard winter short 
patent $5.50@5.95, 95% patent $5.40@5.75, 
first clear $4.40@4.90; soft winter short 
patent $5.50@5.95, standard patent $5.30@ 
5.65, first clear $4.65@65. 

St. Louis: Conditions unsettled; 
ments of international relations, accompa- 
nied by lower grain and kindred commodi- 
ties; flour buying was no exception; local 
mills advise no round lots being sold; buy- 
ers show no interest whatsoever; usual car 
lot orders exceptionally light, and those 
only for immediate wants. Soft and hard 
wheat clears not wanted. Price range un- 
changed. Shipping directions slow. Quota- 
tions, April 18: soft wheat short patent 
$5.85@6.40, straight $5.10@5.60, first clear 
$4.30@4.80; hard wheat short patent $5.20 
@5.60, 95% $5@5.35, first clear $3.90@4.30; 
spring wheat top patent $5.10@5.70, stand- 
ard patent $5.05@5.40, first clear $4.80@ 
5.25. 

Toledo: Sales very slow, but operation 
of mills holding up surprisingly well. With 
want of strength and stability in wheat 
market and declining prices, buyers en- 
couraged to hold off commitments beyond 
immediate requirements. Many larger bak- 
ers still have more flour booked ahead 
than they can use, apparently, before end 
of crop year. There has been substantially 
overbought condition; millers want direc- 
tions so they can cash in on present high 
feed prices before any break comes. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate 
points to New York, April 17, $1.15%, or 
4c under Chicago May future. Quotations, 
April 17: soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent $5.40@5.60; locally made springs, high 
gluten $6.35, bakers patent $6.10, hard win- 


develop- 

















in bargain prices for immediate shipment ter wheat bakers patent $5, in 98's, f.o.b. 
from 20 to 35c¢ bbl under deferred. There Toledo or mill. 
<> 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis uth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 16 .... U6 117% 121% 123% 113% 115% vam ose 112% 113% 
April 16 .... 114% 116% 120% 122% 112% 114% 113% 114% 
April 17 .....112% 114% 119% 121% 111% 113% 112% 113% 
April 113% 115% 119% 122 112 114 112% 114 
April 20 112% 115% 119% scaae 112% 113% 112% 113% 
April 2 114% 116% 120% 123% 112% 114% ve" eens 113% 114% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
April 15 .... 98 Wi 97% 98% 79% 80% Ee “See a se 
April 16 .... 97% veer 97 98% 79% 80% 
Bee BF cane OW Ga 96 97% 79% 80% 
April 18 96% 97% 79% 80% 
April 20 ieee 79% 80% 
April 21 Ms seme 79% 80% 
—CORN: OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 15 79% = -& 86 88% 81% 84% 55% 56 51% 52% 
April 16 79% 82% 86 88% 81% 84% 55% 55% 51% 51% 
April 17 .... %8% 81% 85% 88% 81% 83% 5 55% 50% 51% 
April 18 .... 79% 82 85% 88% 81% 84 55% 50% 51% 
April 20 79% 82 85% 88% 81% 83% 55% 50% 52% 
April 21 79% 82% 86% 89% 81% 84% 56 51% 52% 
RYE . FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 15 .... 76% 79% 72% 74% 249% 261 249% chen 59% 60% 
April 16 .... 6% 79% 72 74% 251% 253% 251% 59% 61 
Agri if .... % 77% 70% 73 252% 254 252% 58% 60% 
April osee Fem 78% 71% 74 254% 256% 254% 59% 61% 
April 20 .... % 7% 71% 73% 253% 256 253% eee 59% 61% 
April 31 .... %%& 7 72% 74% 252% 254 es 59 61% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
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Cincinnati: Demand almost nil, 
trend slightly lower; 
ample; 


with the 
supplies on all grades 
conditions have changed very little 
in the past month. Quotations, Apri] 18 
spring short patent family $6.50@6.75, 
standard patent $6@6.25, first clear $5q 
5.25, hard winter short patent $6@ 6.25 
standard patent $5.50@5.75, first clear $5q 
5.25, soft winter patent family $5.50@5.75 
standard patent $5.25@5.50, first clear $4.75 


@5 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo; Sales very spotty, with buyers 
preferring to clean up old contracts first 
due to current uncertainties before taking 


aboard new commitments. As the trade is 
fairly well booked, it can afford to follow 
this policy and apparently the leaders are 
determined to do so until the atmosphere 
clears or inroads compel them to enter 
the market more actively. Directions, par- 
ticularly for family, very slow. Sales of 
clears light and well held at the present 
decline in price. While the immediate pic- 
ture is not very attractive, there are ele- 
ments in the trade that expect the present 
deadlock to be broken before long.  For- 
eign trade light. The price decline in all 
grades of 10c bbl has little or no influence 


Quotations, April 18: spring fancy patent 
$8.20@8.30 bbl, top bakery patent $6.55@ 
6.65, standard patent $6.45@6.55, spring 


straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clears $5.75 
@5.85, soft winter short patent $6.8074 6.90, 
pastry $5.65@5.75. 

New York: Utter stagnation continues 
Again brokers’ business consisted entirely 
of an occasoinal car when customers could 
find space for it, almost invariably for im- 
mediate or near-by shipment, in view of 
the heavy concessions millers offered to 
take advantage of the current high feed 
prices. For many weeks there has been 
only the smallest possible volume, as heavy 


supplies ordered in anticipation of a rail 
tie-up have not been absorbed in normal 
consumption in the metropolitan area, where 
all but the large chain bakers report a 
decrease in baked goods purchases. 

The reported business was_ scattered 
among the various grades, with springs 
running first, followed by Kansas and 
Texas, with soft winters from all sections 


in sparse takings. Shipping directions poor 
to fair, and the only feature to the market 


is the discounts of 10@35c offered by 
mills for immediate shipments over 120- 
day. 


Quotations, April 18: 
deferred $6.35@6.65, 
ferred $5.90@6.30, 
clears, $5.60@6.05; 
ferred $5.85@6 


spring high glutens, 
standard patents, de- 
immediate $5.59@6; 
Texas high glutens, de- 
Kansas high glutens de- 


ferred $5.85@6.05, immediate $5.75% 5. 
95's $5.75@5.85; soft winter straights, $5.65 
@5.95. 

Boston: No new flour business of any 


consequence reported by mill agents and the 
trade; both baker and jobber in an unre- 
sponsive frame of mind. This accounted 
for by the fact that the majority of buy- 
ers are well covered and their present 
bookings are at prices above those at which 
they can now buy flour. Market weakness 
contributed further to the lack of interest 
and the trade is more disposed to sit back 
and await developments. Family sales slow, 
the downward trend of the market not be- 
ing conducive to commitments at this time. 


Shipping directions still hard to obtain, 
but some mill agents report slightly better 
results. Prices quoted by mills 10 @20 
lower. Quotations April 17: spring high 
glutens $6.60@6.75, short patents $1.45@ 
6.55, standard patents $6.30@6.40, first 


clears $5.95@6.15, southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.25@6.45, standard patents $/.10@ 
6.25, Texas short patents $6.25@6.35, stand- 
ard patents $6.10@6.20, soft winter patents 
$5.75@5.95, straights $5.40@5.55, clears $5.20 
@5.35. 

Baltimore: Quotations unchanged; de- 
mand about steady; receipts, 17,530 bbls, 
a decrease of 31,783 bbls from the unusu- 
ally large total of last week. Quotarions, 











Minneapolis: Very little change. Neither April 18: spring first patent $6.80 7.05, 
bakers nor those who cater to family flour Cote tMinneapolis Kansas City St. r eer 5 standard $6.55@6.75, hard winter short pat- 
trade show any interest. A little flour Spring OTAM ........0000. $....@40.00 $39.50@ 40.00 @ Sade é. @ 39.50 ent $6.45@6.65, 95% $6.25@6.50, soft win- 
sold on breaks in wheat market, but buying Hard winter bran ....... .@40.00 ....@.... 38. 50@ 39.00 Saree ter short patent $6.70@7.40, straight $5.30 
of fill-in nature, largely of car lot variety. Standard middlings* ..@39.50 38.00@.... ( -»@41.00 "1 @ 38.50 @ 5.65. 

Bakers generally complain of dullness and Flour middlingst ..... --@39.50 37.50@.... sv.760 40.00 ..@41.50 . .@38.50 Philadelphia: Market weak and lower in 
inability to make ends meet under existing Red dog ......sssceeeeee -.-@39.50 37.50@.... ee eer ..@41.50 . .@36.50 sympathy with the downward movement 
conditions. As working hours are reduced Baltimore etnteatin Boston Cincinnati ‘Nashville in wheat. The undertone at the close un- 
and wages advanced, demand for bread falls ee! --@40.50 $... - $47.50@48.50 $. .. @.. settled and irregular, with prices ruling in 
off. This condition noticed even in some Soft winter bran ..... @ 41.00 7. Sr re). re 44. bog 45. ‘50 41. 00@42 2 00 buyers’ favor. Demand limited and un- 
of larger industrial cities in East. In con- Standard middlings* ..@40.00 ey a 46.00@46.50 ....@45.25 -@ satisfactory, with inquiry confined to mall 
sequence, shipping directions against old Flour middlingst ....... - - @37.50 40. 50@ 41.00 47.00 @ 47.50 .@45.50 42.00@ 43.00 lots for fill-in purposes. Quotations, April 
contracts still withheld; volume of delin- et MN - edb ese evs <aenss -@37.00 40.50@41.00 re, Ler - @ 45.50 er 18: spring wheat short patent $6.35 6.0" 
quent business on mills’ books increases. bbl, standard patent $6.20@6.35, first spring 

Total new business booked by spring wheat Spring bran Shorts Middlings clear $5.75@5.95, hard winter short } «tent 
mills last week equaled 22% of capacity, J. $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 $6.10@6.30, 95% $5.95@6.10, soft winter 
compared with 15% a week earlier and qWinnipeg ........ . ees @28.00 oe +@29.00 ee ae straights $5.30@5.85. 

30% a year ago. *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. Pittsburgh: Sales limited to smal! lots, 
— 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago 

Spring first patent .......... 5 6.10 
Spring standard patent ..... 6.00 
Spring firat clOAF <2... 0.000% 5.60 
Hard winter short patent. ».50@ 5.95 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 5.40@ 5.75 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.40@ 4.90 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.50@ 5.95 
Soft winter straight ........ ».30@ 5.65 
Soft winter first clear ...... 4.65@ 5.00 
ee GO, WIERD oc iccce cess 4.20@ 4.50 
a eee eee 3.60@ 3.85 

Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $7.15@7.40 $8.40@8.60 
Soft winter straight. 5.65@5.75 ee Re 
PORTH ccc siceccscsccs 5.50@5.65 5.20@5.40 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. {Deferred. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 


Buffalo 





New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati +Nash ville 
$6.00@ 6.10 $....@.... $5.10@ 5.70 $6.55@ 6.65 t$6.35@ 6.65 $6.80@ cc $6.35@ 6.50 $6.45@ 6.55 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.30@ 6.90 
5.80@ 5.90 re Leek 5.05@ 5.40 6.45@ 6.55 15.90@ 6.30 6.55@ 6. 6.20@ 6.35 6.30@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 5.95 6.30 
5.25@ 5.40 ee Peer 4.80@ 5.25 5.75@ 5.85 5.60@ 6.05 Tre. oe 5.75@ 5.95 5.95@ 6.15 5.00@ 5.25 a 
vee ces 5.50@ 5.75 5.20@ 5.60 See t5.85@ 6.05 6.45@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.30 6.25@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.25 5.85 4 6.30 
ro eee 5.35@ 5.55 5.00@ 5.35 oMacee 5.75@ 5.85 6.25@ 6.50 5.95@ 6.10 6.10@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 5.55@ 5.85 
. ae 3.90@ 4.10 3.90@ 4.30 RAC (aH ae BS gee er ee ey Pe 5.00@ 5.25 ee 
rrr er, Ltt 5.85@ 6.40 6.80@ 6.90 Sees 6.70@ 7.40 secs Qeosee 5.75@ 5.95 5.50@ 5.75 6.254 6.9 
ee wey) Pee 5.10@ 5.60 o@ «ome 5.95 *5.30@ 5.65 *5.30@ 5.85 5.40@ 5.55 5.20@ 5.50 5.95@ 6.25 
er egos 1.30@ 4.80 : oe He Pe oes Vat ye” Pere 5.20@ 5.35 4.75@ 5.00 . 5.357 5.65 
a 15@ 4.40 06.0 eses -+..@ 5.00 --@ 5.35 5.55@ 5.80 occole? 6 4.65@ 4.85 Ter, Ittr 4.25@ 4.50 Pes 
3.35@ 3.60 Ser, ree -++e@ 4.30 -@ 4.65 osc @Mecee +++e+@ 4.50 ecec@erces o@rces --@ 3.50 a 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg “aes ow innipes 
Dakota ........ 7.00@ 7.20 $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top patent]. .$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ s 6d 
Monmtama ....... 6.60@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat.{. -@4.50 - @4.80 Ont. 90% patentstt.$5. ses. 40 


Spring first clearf. -@3.40 ....@.... 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. ttSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


ga 3 


igd Fi 58 


Apr.-Jun. 


c 
4 
& 
< 





$18.00 


17.00 


1500 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 


Apr.-Jun. 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
SF aisha ge disse Pig edi ge gigegige 
3 3 : E 3 Bai £332 § 333 £233 


PRICE INDEX’ 
Burlap secsscccoscees 


a 


18.00 
17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
1300 
12.00 
11.00 


10.00 


8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.08 


*Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
burlap (in cents per pound of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in making bags (in cents per yard of, cloth). 











prices 10c bbl lower. Bakers well supplied 
for long period ahead. Shipping directions 
lagging, difficult to obtain. Buyers mostly 
manifest little interest in market. Sales 
held to round lots springs and hard win- 
ters. Continued brisk sales for bakers’ 
products, due to increased industrial ac- 
tivity in district. Retail and house-to-house 
bakers now on high peak in sales. Family 
flour demand light. increased sales of 
soft winters to cake and pastry trade 
Demand for clears continues strong. Quo- 
tations, April 18: spring short patent $6.40 
@6.80, standard patent $6.30@6.50, hard 
winter short patent $6.15@6.30, standard 
patent $5.95@6.10, low protein hard winter 
standard patent $5.85@6, spring clears $6.05 
@6.30, soft winters $4.90@5.10, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Extremely quiet in face 
of daily declining prices; buyers keeping 
out of market and interested only in im- 
mediate requirements; southwestern hard 
wheat flours in best demand; northern 
spring wheat flours stagnant, due mainly 
to fact that differential over southwestern 
flours too great. Shipping directions fall- 
ing off; most traders pushing for deliveries 
on old contracts. Bread, cake production 
showed slight increase. 

Quotations, April 18: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.70@7, first patent $6.50@ 
6.70, standard patent $6.20@6.40, fancy 
clear $5.65@5.85, second clear $5.05@5.45; 
hard winter wheat family patent $5.75@6, 
bakers short patent $5.50@5.75, 95% $5.30@ 
5.50, first clear $4.25@4.85, second clear 
$3.85@4.15; soft wheat short patent $6.10 
@6.70, straight $5.35@5.70, first clear $4.45 
@4.80. 

Atlanta: Sales remain generally slow, 
without volume. Although outgo from 
blending plants not flourishing, some pick- 
up noted, but not enough for blenders to 
make new purchases. Movement of flour 
to them fair. Wholesale family flour deal- 
ers still fail to show active interest. Trad- 
ing with them continues dull, with only 
scattered, unimportant sales for immediate. 
Deliveries increased in some instances and 
slow to fair, but failed to make good mark. 
Bakers continue to have ample contracts; 
new orders small and_ scattered. Some 
cracker flour sold. Shipping directions fair 
to good. Prices moved downward 10@25c. 

Quotations, April 18: spring wheat bak- 
ers short patent $6.50@6.75, standard pat- 
ent $6.40@6.50, straight $6.30@6.40, first 
bakery clear $5.90@6.15; hard wheat fam- 
ily short patent $6.85@7, faney patent $6.45 
@6.60, standard patent $6.45@6.60, special 
or low grade $6.05@6.20, 95% $6.55@6.70; 
bakery short patent $6@6.25, standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6.15, straight $5.80@6.05, first 
bakery clear $5.65; hard wheat low pro- 
tein 95% $5.25@5.40, bulk; first clear $4.70 
@4.80, bulk; second clear $4.45@4.55, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $6.90@7.10, 
fancy patent $6.50@6.70, standard patent 
$6.50@6.70, special or low grade $6.10@6.30; 
soft | wheat short patent, bulk basis, $5.60 
@5.70; soft wheat 95% $5.35@5.45, bulk; 
straight $5.25@5.35, bulk; fancy cut-off 
$4.90@5, bulk; first clear $4.65@4.75, bulk; 
Second clear $4.40@4.50, bulk; Pacific Coast 
Soft wheat 95% $5.75@5.90, bulk, all-rail, 
f.0.b. Atlanta; self-rising family flours quot- 
ed 25c higher. 
ternmhville: New business continues lim- 
ted almost entirely to a few scattered lots 
for reasonably prompt shipment. The con- 
tinued decline in the market has not helped 
— as these buyers are afraid to buy, 

inking that it will decline still further 
— they don’t want to have “high priced 
pad booked. Merchants, jobbers and re- 
filers in the South and Southeast are 
showing more interest. 

Bakers report business continues good. 

rger bakers still covered for some time 
and other bakers bought on a day-to-day 
tin 8, as usual. While the sales have con- 
— fairly good to the consumers, the 
in ers are running on a close margin, as all 
ents used in their products have ad- 
ag and as yet their prices on most 

ed goods are still unchanged. Shipping 
tions much better than in some time. 
ices some 15@20c bbl under. Quota- 


tions, April 18: soft winter wheat short 
patent $6.25@6.95, standard patent $5.95@ 
6.25, fancy patent $5.65@5.95, clears $5.35 


@5.65, hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.85@6.30, standard patent $5.55 @5.85, 
spring wheat short patent $6.30@6.90, 


standard patent $5.95@6.30. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet, new 
business reported the lowest in many weeks. 
Buyers showing very little interest, larger 
buyers having their future requirements well 
taken care of. Lower wheat prices did not 
develop any new business to speak of. 
Mills not lacking business, as with govern- 
ment orders now on hand they will be able 
to grind at near capacity to the end of 
June. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, 
April 18: family patent $7.15@7.40, blue- 
stem $6.85@7, straight soft white $5.65@ 
5.75, pastry $5.50@5.65, Dakota $7@7.20, 
Montana $6.60@6.75. 

Portland: New bookings continued very 
light. Prices declined. Ceiling prices on 
flour, curbing of inflation had discouraging 
effect on buyers, who were not willing to 
take on new bookings. Shipping instruc- 
tions coming in very slowly. New export 
bookings virtually nil. On declining wheat 
markets no interest shown by South Ameri- 
can countries. Virtually nothing booked in 
that direction. No new government busi- 
ness. Yet mills grinding steadily on old 
bookings. Government business will last 
most mills until latter part of June, and 
new crop domestic flour bookings will start 
prior to that. From milling standpoint, 
situation not unfavorable. 

Quotations, April 18: soft wheat straights 
$5.75, f.0.b. Nashville; Kansas common, 
$5.15; f.o.b. mill, all Montanas $6.15@6.35; 
bluestem bakers, unbleached $6.10@6.30, 
bluestem bakers $5.90@6.10, Big Bend blue- 
stem $5.85@6.05, cake $7.50@7.70, pastry 
$5.10@5.30, pie $5.10@5.30, fancy hard 
wheat clears $5.45@5.65; whole wheat, 100% 
$5.70@5.90, graham  $5.05@5.25, cracked 
wheat $5.25@5.45. 

San Francisco: Business continues dull 
and under pressure of competition prices 
are slightly easier. Some jobber interest 
evident, but bakers generally are slow to 
anticipate requirements, being more con- 
cerned about supplies of other bakery ma- 


terials. Quotations, April 18: eastern fam- 
ily patents $8.60@8.80, California family 
patents $8.40@ 8.60, Oregon-Washington 


bluestem blends $5.90@6.20, northern hard 
wheat patents $5.90@6.20, pastry $5.20@ 
5.40, Dakota standard patents $6.30@6.50, 
Idaho hard wheat patents $6@6.20, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6.20@6.40, Montana 
standard patents $6@6.20, California blue- 
stem patents $5.60@5.80, California pastry 
$5.10@5.30. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: New business in spring 
wheat flour quiet. Buyers booked ahead 
and see no reason for making longer con- 
tracts. Instructions on old orders coming 
in satisfactorily. Nothing sensational in 
demand for new “Canada Approved” flour 
noticeable. Apparently attitude of public 
towards this new vitamin bread apathetic. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations, April 18: 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers 
$4.30, in 98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, 
Toronto-Montreal territory. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour good. 
Mills have plenty of orders on their books 
and constantly getting further business. 
British West Indies main buyer, but diffi- 
culty of getting shipping space to those 
markets is worrying millers. British Min- 
istry of Food making offers at end of 
week, but price not satisfactory to millers. 
Asking prices unchanged. Quotations, April 
18: vitaminized flour for shipment to the 
United Kingdom, 28s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, 
f.o.b. April-May Canadian seaboard ports; 
28s 9d United States ports. 

Sales of winter wheat flour limited by 
scarcity of wheat. Only an odd car mov- 


ing. Many mills producing blends for which 
there is a moderate demand. Quotations, 
April 18: pure Ontario winters $5.30@5.40 
bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal, 


Winnipeg: All Canadian mills shared in 
the new flour export business, totaling close 
to 325,000 bbls. United Kingdom was buyer. 
Mills now operating 24 hours a day and 
seven days a week on export and domestic 
orders, Domestic orders small, however. 
Stocks moving freely. Quotations, April 
18: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; second, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Lacking both boats and mar- 
kets around Pacific as result of Japanese 
action, flour exporters here see nothing to 
brighten up already very dismal picture. 
There were reports of fairly large flour 
sales by Amerihcan Pacific Coast mills, but 
nothing could be traced here. Destination 
of these American purchases not disclosed 
and, while some may have been taken by 
British Cereal Import Commission, it is 
felt possible that portion of it will find 
way to Russia either through Vladivostok 
or Murmansk. 

Domestic hard wheat flour business av- 
erage. Chief topic of interest here was 
continued demand for first patent grades. 
These grades were expected to suffer con- 
siderably with introduction of new vitamin 
fiour, but reports indicate that after first 
buying flurry, demand slackened. This re- 
action explained partly by fact that one 
large chain store has been advertising new 
flour on very large scale for some weeks, 
but gave impression that the flour could 
be used in home baking, same as soft 
wheat flour. Unfortunate baking results 
said to have curtailed demand for vitamin 
flour and caused switch back to patents 
or pastry grades, 

First patents in cotton 98's unchanged at 
$5.40 on cash basis, with bakers patents 
and vitamin flour offered at $4.90. Ontario 
pastry supplies still difficult to secure, price 
holding steady at $7.60 to trade. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: A recent government 
order provides that the price of rolled oats 
in domestic market should revert to that of 
June last, with the government paying the 
difference as a subsidy, which amounts to 
80c bag. While cereal mills are now quot- 
ing at $2.45 per 80-lb bag, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal, the subsidy will 
bring their prices up to that of a week 
ago, namely, $3.25 bag. 

Winnipeg: Demand Tor rolled oats and 
oatmeal slow, with no export interest sug- 
gested; supplies moderate and, apart from 
operating one or two days each week, mills 
are idle. Quotations, April 18: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 20 at $3.55 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case; 48-o0z packages, $2.35. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 














mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
v v Vv 
HELP WANTED 
| Vv a 2 
CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED—STATE 


age and give full particulars, references, 
Salary expected, etc. Address 5554, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








POSITION FOR CEREAL CHEMIST— 
Take charge of flour and mill control 
work plus a great deal of product de- 
velopment. Address 5549, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—BY KANSAS MILL, REPRE- 
sentation family flour North Carolina, 
South Carolina and north Georgia; com- 
mission basis. Address Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 
products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 
executive ability; correspondence solicited. 
Address 5532, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANT TO MAKE CONNECTION WITH 
mill that can use what I have to offer 
in the way of ability, experience and 
knowledge in the management and de- 
velopment of sales; have been sales man- 
ager of long established business for the 
last 15 years and have good reason for 
making change; know trade in central, 
eastern and southeastern states which I 
have been actively calling on for years; 
would consider position at mill or in the 
field, or combination of both. Address 
5567, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 























MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Vv eae eter is me minor 











WANTED—10-FT DIAMETER FOUR-PAN 
Noxon steam drier; must be in good 
condition ready to operate; state price 
and location of equipment. Address 6566, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





ONE 4x6 N & M SIFTER AND ONE 6x12; 
four stands of 7x24-inch N & M rolls; 
three N & M purifiers, 27x76-inch; one 
N & M bran packer; equipment as good 
as new. KF. W. Mann, box 67, East St. 
Louis, Ill, 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 

ures for the previous week: 
-~ Week ending— 
April 11 April 18 


PIVO: WM occ csccsocnves 14,699 13,240 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
Fluorometric and 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
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INSURE WITH 


THE “MILL MUTUALS” 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. of Illinois... . Alton, Illinois 

Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company..... Des Moines, Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, April 21 

Minneapolis: Since mills have no spot 
feed to offer, business about at standstill. 
If anything, production seems decreasing; 
offerings have ceased. City mills understood 
to be getting farther behind on deliveries. 
Jobbers declare they are doing practically 
no business, say mixer customers will pay 
exorbitant prices for spot bran, but none 
available. Interior mills apparently able to 
sell bulk of their output locally. Quota- 
tions purely nominal. Going market seems 
to be around $39.50@40 for bran, $39 for 
std. midds. and $38 for flour midds. and 
red dog, although mills quote bran for June 
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ply adequate; spring bran $45.50, red dog 
$40. 

Atlanta: Good but can't be met; tren 
strong; supply limited; bran $47.50@ 48.75 
gray shorts $47.50@49, std. midds. $46.50q 
47, rye mid@s. $39.25@39.75, red dog $147.1; 
@50, flour midds. $48.20. 

Nashville: Demand only for absolute 
quirements; pastures beginning to improve 
prices high; supply light but sufficient fo 
demand; bran $41@42, gray shorts $42@4 

Seattle: Slow; trend steady; supply am. 
ple; $29.50@30.50. 


r 


Portiand: Mill run $30, bran $31, shorts 
$32, midds. $35. 
Ogden: Trade steady, undertone strong 


Everything readily taken at going prices 
present time being slack period in flour 
milling; supplies scarce. To Utah and 


Ap 




































































: : ° shipment at $34.50. Idaho dealers: red bran and mill run $31 tin 
Millers’ National Insurance Company............. Chicago, Illinois Kenens Clty: Bran and shorts tight, with Dlended $31, white $31.60, midds $37.60 ter 
“ m * a me § ° earload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denv rices 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. shorts leveling off somewhat as the result eq bran and a San 00k Ghenten co Il 
i ~ . ° eavy feeding wheat substitution; pro- ‘ ; ‘ 4 a= 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Harrisburg, Pa. duction light; new inquiry not heavy but fornia ‘prices: ted bran end: anil tun a pu 
" : . “ : nh eS: run $38 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas. Fort Worth, Texas coneea ae —— yD a bran plended $38, white $38.50, midds. $14.50, an 
a ‘ zs “ 4 , N 7 SON ? ear lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Kansas City, Mo. Oklahoma City: Good demand, all classes; for San Francisco shipments, 50c leaiier tan sid 
National Retailers’ Mutual Insurance Company.... Chicago, Illinois trend muck stronger; bres TRO) per Angeles, 
bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $2.07%@2.12%, = . : : me 
sherts $2.10@2.15 — ~* ea Market continues steady 
° eat wit offerings light and demand slow a 
FOR FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEERING SERVICE ON Omaha: Very little change in situation; Kansas bran, $46@46.50; Utah-Idaho ood “ 
demand good; supply limited; std. bran mill run $35.50@36, blended $35.50 35 
MILLS AND ELEVATORS $38.25, pure bran $38.50@39, brown shorts white $36@36.50; Greaen-Weaktnmten : “an of 
$39, gray shorts and flour midds. $39.50, mill run $34@34.50, std. $34@34.50, white 
Address the red dog $40.50; West Coast feeds moved $34.50@35, white bran $37.50@38, midds fol 
into this area. $39@ 39.50, shorts $38@38.50; Montana: bran dr 
Wichita: Active; supply limited; quota- and mill run $39@39.50; California: blended 
tions higher; bran $37.90@38, shorts $40@ mill run $34.50@35, white $35@35.50. u 
40.50 Los Angeles: Fair; trend stead 1 : 
unt 50. 8 : eady; supply 
400 ~ Madison Streot Hutchinson: Not so active; trend firm; ‘fair; Kansas bran $43@46, local midds. $40, fo 
Chicago, Illinois no supply accumulating; all of limited out- local mill run $35. na 
put contracted; bran $37.50, mill run $38.65, Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand be 
gray shorts $39.75 (Kansas City basis). excellent; supplies inadequate; domesti: 
Salina: Good; trend higher; supply in- market more than able to absorb all offer- gi’ 
sufficient to take care of trade require- ings; expurt permits have been selling at 
ments; basis Kansas City: std. bran $37.75 $10@10.50 ton; mills that have been unable of 
@ 38.25, gray shorts $39.50@40. to get — and have sufficient feed for th 
. : - export shipment can afford to pay forecoing 
Fort Worth: Absorbs offerings readily; seat gg dl 3 pay ing 
trend firm to higher; supply no more than ee — noe oan get $13@14 ton more in m 
e adequate; bran $40.60@41, gray shorts - S. markets. For domestic values to buy- 
: : pee * a ers deduct freight subsidy of $4.50 ton fror th 
or ver 1 ears $44.40@45, white shorts $46@47, car lots, followi : “ , , 
’ : NOP ti owing values: bran $29, shorts $30, | 
eee delivered Texas common points or Galves- i = fly 
an Gheetle bake — $33 ton, net cash, bags included " 
" ; mixed or straight cars, track, Montres 
KING’S GOLD Chicago: Good considering limited sup- freights. : tines 
plies; trend firm; offerings scarce; spring Winnipeg: Demand good Hl : F 
: and hard winter bran $40, std. midds. ies moving to eastern Tanntn, wee - 
2s as > . r excep- 
KING ~ BEST $39.50, flour midds. $39.50, red dog $39.50. tion of few cars from Alberta mills ae 
St. Louis: Bran $42, pure bran $42.25, to British Columbia. Mills indicate no ex. de 
GOLD MINE gray shorts $41.50, brown shorts $41, red port permits available for present to ship tir 
dog $41.50. supplies to United States. Bran $28, shorts 
EXCELSIOR Toledo: Continues very strong and high; £29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50 J 
scant supplies, only occasional car avail- Shorts $26.50. su 
able; buyers being turned down and quota- Vancouver: Trend steady; millfeed now 
e e tions withdrawn for quick shipment; very a little easier than month ago and showing al 
ie te tight situation; soft winter wheat bran $42 firming tendency. Situation can change 
eee Made In Minnesota @43, mixed feed $41.50, flour midds. $40, very quickly in western Canada if, aa sl 
Ld std. $38.50; firmly held; sellers’ market. volume of tonnage is-+ diverted to mills m 
Cincinnati: The demand on bran is good, Domestic demand good, helped by late 
e Fl ill with offerings very scarce; bran $44.50@ pet poe —— more favorable agri- al 
H H K, M ( ; 45.50, red dog $45.50, gray shorts $45.50, cultural conditions on this coast. However : 
. ° ing our 1 Ss ompany brown $45.25; the trend is higher. increasing shortage of farm labor expected a 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Buffalo: still more than absorbing con-  sojen® gremected, soon in reduced  millfeed 
tinued light offerings; trend firm; supply cane ” Feed flou pone aga ge Sy m 
light; bran $39.50, std. midds. $38.60, flour comparison with midds. te warrant. any 
midds. $38.50, secohd clears $40, red dog market beine coaatiian d = arrest os d 
$36.50, heavy mixed feeds $38.50. EE th 
New York: Good; trend unsettled; offer- 
ings scant; bran $44.30@44.50, std. midds. United States Grain Stocks st 
$40.60, flour midds, $38.60, red dog $38.60, ; 
all prices nominal. Commercial stocks of grain in store and el 
F . : afloat at the principal markets of the United , 
Boston: Offerings scarce for immediate States at the close of the week ending April b 
ars C ennan and quick shipment, while buyers’ interest 18, 1942, and April 19, 1941, as reported to 
is centered primarily in such requirements; the United States Bureau of Agricultural P 
market firm to higher, and though de- a ‘rage ‘ bie ; 
INCORPORATED ferred needs are offered at a discount, the OMRON, Sh TENE Ceees amnteed) b 
‘ trade is not interested, as they look for - Canadian b 
Chicago New York price ceilings to be established. Occasional --American  -—-in bond— 
‘i . scattered offerings of Canadian bran and " April 18 Apr. 19 Apr. 18 Apr. 19 
Minneapolis shorts usually 50c below domestic; std. 1942 1941 1942 1941 th 
To Meet Modern Baking bran $47.50@48.50, std. midds. $46@46.50, Wheat ...... 232,963 137,480 10,301 34,088 
N flour midds. $47@ 47.50. Per 63,124 28,294 — ee 
eeds a 95 9 7 
Baltimore: Good; trend strong; supply } eek Pa oaee - oe . 
cd light; std. bran $40.50, pure soft winter pBarey |||): 7923 «5'719 87 181 
@ bran $41, std. midds. $40, flour midds. jrexesed | ten | Rea 
$37.50, red dog $37. ain ns st tod be oe e 
< ee 2 ag Stocks o Inited States grain in store in 
Transportation FEDERAL MILL, Inc. _ philadelphia: = Fair; trend ‘firm; supply Canadian markets April 18 (figures for cor- 
> light; bran, std., pure spring, hard winter responding date a year ago given in puren- 
Loc 4 . and soft winter nominal; midds., std. nom., . . = Ps Nee 
Insurance on Flour kport, N.Y flour $40.50@41, red dog $40.50@ 41. ee ere re, ee, ee: 
J f 3,875,000 (436,000); oats, none (none): ryé 
Against All Risks Pittsburgh: Improved; trend higher; sup- 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 
~ 
—" 
e Ww Hy | TE WH EAT UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Low Protein Cake Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date April 18, and corresponding date of 4 
. ‘. oe and Cookie Flours year ago: 
orrespondents in American -—Wheat—, -——Corn—, ——Oats—, —Rye—, Barley- 
cal Cashes Caan AMENDT MILLING CO. 1942 1941 “1942 1941 “1942 1941 ‘1942 1941 1942 1941 
Monroe, Mich. ere re - 7,292 155 626 718 12 14112 87 80 2 
meaeg Sedcesversevcere ba 3,214 9,100 1,506 368 176 3,401 131 221 68 
WOR cccwseucsvess 261 167 6 ae os oe 85 = 54 . 
CD, Sxee sit pave e-0en 11,519 9,060 12,019 13,699 1,570 866 4,711 1,453 283 383 
0 eT Pee ee ee 187 340 oe ‘ 134 é oe 
” New Mill Completed 1936 Rew cists Sau ehwee 180 150 2 2 4 5 2 2 275 18! 
“SILK FLOSS “ ” ESC ey 33,739 19,682 5,363 3,250 355 271 1,511 623 733 ~~ 518 
SLOGAN DG WOREOM. aves evsevss 9,777 7,441 538 700 121 107 15 1 68 15 
on eee eee 4,693 381 es 30 6 ee o* 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” A Modernized Flour for the Baker a ee mone 8,971 6,601 a $s i - - eC 
ee BCE 1,342 1,340 2,404 1,214 307 352 120 103 .+ 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. Kansas City .......... 33,960 25,567 6,102 7.579 183 35 388 281 263 2% 
El Reno, Okla. Milwaukee ............ 2,712 443 1,218 3,624 113 41 1,103 131 870 883 
Great Flours from the po PT 36,754 24,308 4,271 10,145 953 1,050 4,955 1,678 3,057 2,924 
ee eee 1,688 58 200 191 5 92 “s 1 - ue 
Ms > BE, BEE svovesecveccs 513 12 233 13 27 2 1 39 e- oe { 
Nation’s Greatest MR oe wesc cinine x's 13,071 6,599 8,496 12,878 299 13-201 ae 8 
a, ME 853 557 517 491 ee ee se vo * oe . 
Wheat State INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS ‘ Philadelphia .......... 1,993 57 638 169 8 13 48 i 3 : ‘ 
SO eee 5,097 5,160 4,408 1,044 110 56 491 63 37 - 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses Sioux City ............ 1,373 675 1,543 1,539 82 42 a 1 20 4 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. - THE - St. Joseph ........... | 5,510 3,599 ‘863 2,568 99 89 é aa. = 
, 0. ee - 6,546 3,679 ee 1 oe oe we ee 26 BY 
4,500 bbls Capacity COLUMBUS LABORATORIES ET es kanchvegiaie! ae 75 A ies : 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 31 Nerth State St. Chicage, Ii. —_-—— —_—_—_—— ee 
TEE. avegeseses .-195,343 119,370 57,628 62,050 4,616 3,224 17,284 4,604 6,405 5,139 
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Sebastopol 


Fairbairn’s Account of Floating Mills from “Milling” 


T a time when the names Taganrog 
A and Sebastopol appear frequently 
and prominently in the war bulle- 
tins, it is of some historical technical in- 
terest to recall the descriptions, in part 
Il of Fairbairn’s “Mills and Millwork,” 
published in 1863, of a mill at Taganrog 
and another at Sebastopol and the con- 
sideration he gave to the comparative 
merits of the floating mill. Of the Ta- 
ganrog mill, Fairbairn said: 

The Taganrog mill consists of 36 pairs 
of stones and all the machinery requisite 
for grinding 180 to 200 bus of clean, 
dry wheat per hour. It was built for the 
purpose of a general trade, and a bakery 
for bread and biscuit for the Russian 
navy, but up to 1863 the operations had 
been confined to grinding. Plates were 
given of the front elevation, the position 
of the engines, a longitudinal section of 
the position of the machinery, millwork, 
millstones, etc., a transverse section of 
the center of the engine house and the 
flywheel, the wheat bins, etc. 

Of the floating mills at Sebastopol, 
Fairbairn wrote: 

During the siege of Sebastopol, it was 
determined, on the urgent recommenda- 
General 
arrangement for 


tion of 
Julyan, to effect an 
supplying the troops daily with new bread 
and fresh flour from the grain of the 
surrounding country by providing the 
means of converting the wheat into flour 
and baking it upon the spot by a float- 
ing mill and bakery. 

Having been consulted as to the best 
means of carrying out this proposal, 
drawings and plans were prepared for 
the mills and ovens, and two iron screw 
steamers, subsequently named the Bruis- 
er and the Abundance, were purchased 
by the government for adaptation to this 
purpose, and were fitted with machinery 
by William Fairbairn & Sons, the whole 
being completed in less than three months. 

It is curious to trace the history of 
the means by which large bodies of men 


Assistant Commissary 


have been supplied with food, and the 
obligations assumed by states for pro- 
visioning armies in times of war. We 
learn that, in the early period of Roman 
history, grain was the only article of 
food issued to the soldiers and was 
ground by means of a hand-mill, which 
formed a part of every man’s equipment; 
the flour was simply worked into a paste 
called puls, which constituted the prin- 
cipal food. 
armies 


The constitution of modern 
and the peculiar character of 
modern warfare render the soldier, how- 
ever, more dependent upon the cares of 
the administration than was the case 
with the ancients; and we have seen how 
prostrate and helpless they are when 
deprived of the resources of a well con- 
ducted and farseeing commissariat. The 
French, Spanish and other continental 
troops can live upon a moderate allow- 
ance of vegetable and farinaceous food, 
and a lump of oil cake will maintain a 
Russian for a week; but it is widely 
different with the English, who become 
disorganized their rations fail. 
Under these circumstances, it is a mat- 
ter of essential importance to maintain 
a system of daily supply; and hence fol- 
lowed the introduction of the floating 
mill and bakery. 


when 


The mill machinery is all driven from 
the propeller shaft, which is driven by 
the engines; and the whole of the proc- 
esses are performed without the aid of 
manual labor. The wheat is stored in 
the forehold of the vessel, and is raised 
by an elevator into the screw creeper, 
which conveys it into the corn dressing 
machine, where it is cleaned and win- 
nowed. Thence it is again conveyed by 
the elevator and the screw-creeper into 
the hoppers for feeding the millstones, 
by which it is ground. 

The grain is fed to the stones by the 
silent feeders, now in general use in this 
and foreign countries. After being 
ground by the millstones, the flour or 
meal is delivered into the screw-creeper, 










@ One frequently hears discussed relative advantages of mill 
ing flour at the point of consumption rather than at the point} 
of wheat production. 


@ In connection with this there is one very vital ates Mills lo 
cated in the heart of wheat production have first call on vir- 
gin country run wheat—that is, never passed thru a terminal 
market. 


@ Here in Montana we do have possibly the finest hard wheat 
in this country to mill. The wheat supplies for our Montana 
mills flow directly from the wheat fields. 

® Thus, for almost a generation we have worked with known 
wheat varieties and our goal has ever been to reproduce in 
the flour the undeniably outstanding bread-making qualities 


MONTANA FLOUR Zais MILLS op. 


MONTANA 


Se Go 








STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA *ARISTOS ®HECKERS 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 

















Plenty of fine milling wheat. 


Ample selections with full 


attention to milling characteristics. Intelligent information about 


supplies in this great Southwestern market by an experienced 


organization specializing in direct service to millers. 


. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 


“RANK A. THEIS, President 


*. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 


. H. FUHRMAN 


F. 
F 
I 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A 
J 


- L. YOUNG 





* 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 





SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 
Pe v the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


a 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 














Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


























a * | 
a Head Office: Cables: | 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” | 
LONDON, ENGLAND London | 
BRANDS: 7 _ = , 
Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
“GLENO RA“ Saskatchewan and Alberta. $72 Country Elevators 
“FAMOUS” High Test United Grate Growers, Ld. Ter a nana eaters 6,800,000 Bus. 
untry Run nn . Man jrain Ex , Winni 
“BUFFALO” seve tte iad 
Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


WItInNtP EG «§ VANCOUVER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 
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TORONTO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


VANCOUVER 
















Cable 

Address— 
‘*Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














PURITY 
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Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 







THREE STARS 


MANITOBA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled at 


WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 


cvesdeOeces 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 










Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
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“HASTINGS’ 84 el COMPA CABLE CODES 
Montreal Sar USED 


mwa, 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





" 
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Sa OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo =f 


~ JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


: imi : 
I 7 A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I m" 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” ce 
Cable Address: “Woumacs”” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA - 





GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANAD 


SINCE 1857 





EXPORT OFFICES: 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. VANCOUVER 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” , rr aeiieeeemenmeneene 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA : F 








OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 






















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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which conveys it to the elevator, by 
which it is delivered into the flour dress- 
ing machine; it is here freed from the 
bran and filled into sacks, having been 
separated into a fine and coarse quality. 
This completes the whole process. The 
propeller shaft is exposed under the 
millstones, but covered by an iron trough 
in the other parts of the vessel. 

During the time the vessel was in har- 
por at Balaklava, the daily produce of 
four from this mill was about 24,000 
lbs, and that from very hard wheat, full 
of small gravel, and consequently the 
more difficult to grind. It was originally 
intended that the mill should be capable 
of producing 20,000 Ibs of bread per 
day, but it proved equal to a consider- 
ably larger production; and not the 
least important of its good qualities was 
that it never got out of order during the 
whole period of service in the Black Sea. 
From the reports made to the govern- 
ment at home respecting its working, it 
appears that important advantages were 
gained by the introduction of this ma- 
chinery for the use of the troops. 

There is probably no description of 
food so essential to the maintenance of 
health and the recovery of the sick as 
fresh flour and fresh bread; and the 
salutary effects produced upon the health 
of the troops and the number of lives 
saved in the late war by the abundant 
supply of wholesome bread and flour 
that was poured into the camp during 
the latter part of the siege forcibly sug- 
gest the necessity of a light portable 
steam engine and mill for grinding being 
constantly attached to the camp, when- 
ever or wherever an army takes the 
field. This can be done at a very mod- 
erate cost, and, in my opinion, no army 
should attempt to take the field without 
it. The whole affair would not exceed 
the weight of a heavy siege gun, such as 
now accompanies our armies; and there 
appears no practical difficulty in the way 
of introducing an engine capable of sup- 
plying newly baked bread from an oven 
constructed in the smokebox of a por- 
table locomotive engine mounted on 
wheels and prepared to grind at the 
Same time. 

The results of the working of the float- 
ing corn mill are given in the official 
reports at 20 tons of flour ground per 
day of 24 hours when constantly in full 
work and 18,000 lbs of bread in 3-lb 
loaves produced daily from the bakery. 
This rate of work was continued unin- 
terruptedly for many months, and the 
machinery answered completely the ob- 
ject intended. 

The total quantity of bread produced 
in three months from Jan. 1 to March 
31, 1856, was 1,284,747 lbs; and the ex- 
penses of working were £2,017, or 3s 2d 
per 100 lbs of bread made, including 
the expense of a sea establishment for 
the vessel, which would not be required 
where the vessel was stationary. The 
quantity of flour ground in the same 
Period was 1,331,792 Ibs, with 358,172 Ibs 
of bran, the wheat supplied being 1,776,- 
780 lbs; the expenses of working were 
£2,050, or 2s 4d per 100 lbs of wheat 
ground, or 3s 1d per 100 lbs of flour 
Produced. The total cost of the flour 
produced was, therefore, about 25s 3d 
Per 100 Ibs, the wheat costing about 
18s per 100 Ibs, and the value of the 
bran being deducted at 7s per 100 lbs, 
or less than 1d per lb. 


The grinding of wheat was found to be ° 


Performed quite satisfactorily while the 
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vessel was at sea, even in a heavy swell 
causing an excessive motion, which tried 
the fitness of the machinery for the work 
to an unusual degree; the grinding while 
the vessel is performing her voyage being 
obtained from the same power that pro- 
pels her. On one occasion, when the 
vessel was steaming 61, 
per hour, 10 sacks of 168 lbs each or 
1,680 Ibs of wheat were ground per hour, 
and the mill was kept in constant work 
for 35 hours, the men being divided into 
watches of four hours each; the mill con- 
tinued working well throughout and was 
found to run more regularly than when 
the screw was disconnected. 


knots or 71/, miles 


The mill machinery of the Bruiser is 
similar to that ordinarily employed on 
shore in this country, with such modifi- 
cations only as were necessary to adapt 
it to its novel position and fit it to sus- 
tain the constant and varying motion 
of the vessel at sea. These difficulties 
were overcome, and the mill was found 
to answer admirably, grinding, in almost 
all weathers, at the rate of 20 bus or 
1,120 lbs of flour per hour, and that at a 
time when the vessel was steaming at 
74% knots or 81/, miles per hour, both 
the mill machinery and the ship being 
propelled by the same engines, which 
were constructed by Robert Stephenson 
& Co., of 80 h-p. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WAR BOARD RESTRICTIONS 
AFFECT OFFICE MACHINERY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In a bulletin to 
members, the Washington office of the 
Millers National Federation summarizes 
the effect of War Production Board re- 
strictions on purchases and rentals of 
new office machinery. ‘These have been 
ordered stopped by the board except 
to persons possessing a preference rat- 
ing of A-9 or higher. The distribution 
restrictions apply to the following classes 
of machinery: 





. Accounting and bookkeeping machines. 
Adding machines. 
Addressing machines. 
Billing and continuous forms handling 
typewriters. 

5. Billing and other 
chines, 

6. Calculating and computing machines. 

7. Dictating machines. 

8. Duplicating machines. 

9. Interoffice communication systems and 
machines, 

10. Punched card tabulating and account- 
ing machines. 

11. Time clock stamps and time recording 
machines. 

12. Wide carriage (18-inch or wider) type- 
writers with special inbuilt features de- 
signed for statistical or accounting work. 


Cn en 


forms writing ma- 


No rentals or sales of the types of 
machinery listed will be made except 
upon orders rated A-9 or higher on 
Preference Rating Certificate PD-1A 
or PD-3A. Deliveries cannot be made 
on old PD-1 of PD-3 certificates nor on 
any blanket P orders. The order does 
not apply, however, to delivery of re- 
pair parts for existing equipment in 
operation, nor to transactions involving 
machinery built to a customer’s specifi- 
cation on which assembly was started 
before the effective date of the order. 

The order, L-54B, is effective as of 
March 15, 1942, and will remain in force 
pending the formulation of a general 
production and distribution program for 
the office machinery industry. 

Typewriter production has been cur- 
tailed by the War Production Board to 
meet only the most essential requirements. 
Stocks of new and used machines will 
be held by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, and civilian users will have to 
obtain machines through OPA. 
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From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Z Western Office 


ss Montreal, 


Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Toronto. Moncton ¢ Orrental I xport Sales: Vancouver 
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R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’ 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 





Company 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLe ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Uanada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








Dallas 
5) Mew York 


Minneapolis 
aniestibe Kan 





Mew Orleans > 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL ie 

TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 

BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 









Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 




















ARCHER-DANIELS~/IID 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS ®ra1ony oO 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains EE neg Tage 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


New York _— Cedar Rapids 
+ me = ae oe Chicago nid Peoria 
eoria ortian Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
St. Louis Galveston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus’ Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 






















THE LAST WORD 

A doctor and a lawyer were arguing 
over their respective professions. “I don’t 
said the 
doctor, “but you'll have to admit that the 


say that all lawyers are crooks,” 
legal profession doesn’t make angels of 
men.” 

“You're right,” answered the lawyer, 
“you doctors certainly have the better 
of us there! 


” 


¥ vy 


PROPER ANSWER 
“Pop, what does it mean when it says 
a man attends a convention as a dele- 
gate-at-large?” 
“That means his wife wasn’t along.” 
¥ ¥ 
FAIR ENOUGH 
“Colonel, why do you always say ‘the 
same to you’ when you salute a private?” 
“Well, I'll tell you, Major, I know just 
what they’re thinking!” 
¥ ¥ 
EASILY ANSWERED 
“What's the matter with that second- 
hand car I sold you?” 
“Everything makes a noise but the 
horn !” 
¥ ¥ 
FITTING 
First Actor—My new radio program is 
to be sponsored by a razor manufacturer. 
Second Actor—How appropriate! 
First Actor—What do you mean? 
Second Actor—Haven’t all your jokes 
got whiskers? 


¥ v 


GOOD-BYE 
I told one 


I had a rich uncle and she wouldn’t 
marry me!” 


“Women are the darndest. 


“What's she doing now?” 
“She’s my aunt!” 


¥ Y 


JUST TO MAKE SURE 

F.B. 1—Keep that man under suryeil- 
lance. He looks suspicious. 

F.B, 2—V'll keep my eve on him, too! 


Y ¥ 


JUST ASKED 
Officer—Men, in five minutes we are 
going to retreat to a more strategic 
position. 
Rookie—Can I start now, I’m a little 
lame? 
SIMPLE 


Ist Stude——Where is the population in 
this country most dense? 
2nd Stude.—From the neck up, dope! 


¥ =€Y 


MIGHT AS WELL 


Speaking of golf, we know a man who 
couldn’t afford to play it so he threw an 
aspirin tablet on the front lawn and 


spent the afternoon looking for it. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
G rain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator "Weneee City, Mo. 
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Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 





a 





— 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln- “1 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


— 








a 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LONDON -~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 





see snes Established 1870 a PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFreacnu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








17, Corn Exchange Chambers FEED, ETC. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,” London Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


C. E. FEAST & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


stonigidenineenci a FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS 


ones pr lta Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
° BELFAST, IRELAND 
“ANCHOR,” Belfast 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco, London. Cable Address: 








Cable Address: *‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R, Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








ROSS T.SMYTH &CO.,LTD.| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS — 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
NEW YORK OFFICE; 

PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 










Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN”’ Samples and offers solicited 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
GLASGOW, C. 2? 
Ros.in,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 





| 
} 


FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


GLASGOW 81 Hope Street 


Cable Address: “ 


50 Wellington St. 


Cable Address: 


“DIPLOMA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS | PD. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


| 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
GLASGOW, C, 2 FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


50 Wellington Street 


OC, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘'GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





- LOKEN & CO. A / S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 


and Sweden 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Reference: 
| he ©: New York, 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Chase National gh Se ae of New Yor 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow Midland Bank, = Poultry & Princes St., 


ndon 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nis G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘MosiL” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: *‘FLORMEL,’’ Oslo 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,”” Dundee 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 
PER COPY, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MinnEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. © NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


a U4 in 6 OD Gey vye) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, fil. 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR aes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Standard of the South 





plus Dependable Service 
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Flour Specialists fitefour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn R]_LOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 




















John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 


P. O. Box 646 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, GIR. ccccccesccccvvcscovcsecses 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POG, MAN. .ncccrcccscccesecsevscceses 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Trelamd ..ccccccccccccveccsccces 





Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, ...-eeeeeeeees 
American Cyanamid 
New York, N. Wo. ccccccccsccccccecss 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inec., Chi- 
GONG, TEs ccccceccvccncceetesvevsoseace 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
Vork, WN. Yu. cccccccccccccccccvccccese 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. ..........++: 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, KAMBAS .ccccccccccccvcesccssecs 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
EMU, OEE. coccccescovceveseseveceses 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Biake, J. H., New York, N. Yowccesceces 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co........66.e006. 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
‘Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
RD oo.0:0:00:0006 0 Ob SdMENOTE DORON ES 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


C Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland .....ece- eoccccccovccere 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
CRO 4.0.0.6.0 068 6645008008 6002086806068 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, VANCOUVET .... ee eeereeseeveees 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
QEIM., cccccccvesescecececcesesesees ° 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ............65 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
MAUreaa, CHICKEO, TH. ...ccvcceveceses 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., Pendleton, 
ae san ee 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
SG 65h -t kA de CSS Chee RONAN bar eas 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
Wis, MA 4:00.00: 000i c00deensese bs aee 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, I. 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis. . ee 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
... SPP rrr er cry ere rere 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
CED 5. 9:6:6004665500000800b00564000. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
PE vecddcgehseenbuaeeeestausaas 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Dairymen’'s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 


nr ee ee ee ee 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
SED SEED. oe nn b.oe 65 60564465%060-005 





Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........... 

Dickinson, W. V., New York....... 

Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
ee $0406¢5.6066005 aeseeees 


Dobry Flour Mills, Ine. » Yukon, Okla.. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 

“Tons Corporation of America, New 
Bees We Be cesses $0 00 6646559565 64660 





Dow Chemical Co., 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, } 


Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
All-o-The-Wheat 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


, Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. 
c., & Co., London, England... 


Farwell & Rhines Co., 


National Bank in St. Louis 

Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, a Norway.. 


Food Research Laboratories, 





Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J 
, Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


Fort Morgan Mills, 


Garland Milling Co., 
General Baking Co., New 





Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas., 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 


Goodhue Mill Co., 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary's, 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York 


Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. 
Hardesty Milling Co., 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 


» London, England. 


Hart- Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., ° “Inec., 


Minneapolis, ‘Minn.. 
Heide, geil "ake. New York. 

Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co., 
Horan, Hubert J., 
Horner & Wyatt, 
Howie, The J. K., Co., 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


Kansas City, Mo...... 


, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


Innis, Speiden & Co., 
Internationa] Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 


Frank, Milling Co. 

(P. O., Astico), Wis 
Jennison, W. J., Co., 
, & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 


Bos Minneapolis $eéer 


» Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas Milling Co., 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb 


Wichita, Kansas.... 
, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 


King Midas Flour Millis, 


King Milling Co., 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Red River Milling Co., lls, 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn, 








Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
We: te i Sines che beeneeedeeeseeans 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
CUR, Ts dc beceedncsbedeneteeoeses 


L Laboratory of Vitamin ponent 
Coane, Ts oscc-ccecs eocccecccce 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, “Minn.. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
BUOUATORE, GOR. cccsccccensstecesecoce 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
oe Flour Mills Co., cape City, 
Dr. evcccccesccesess (enn atbeeseeee 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co. be Salina, 
Kansas PTT TT TOT Ter TTT TL Tee 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mags. ....+. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, Neb. ..ccccccccces cocccccce 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Lund, 8S., Oslo, Norw@y.........secccees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
KOMGAS .nccccccccce TeTererre yy i coos 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ccscccccsccscscves coos 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ......+5+. coos eccces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Thme., CBM, ccccecccescvcrcces ececcccece 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis...... os 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York. 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio...... ‘ 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J........+6+5 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
HEOMGRS ccccccccccsccsceccecccesons 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, 1lowa@ ...... ee eee eee eeeeeeee 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo, .....ceeeerreevvees ° 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
| Sie ear rrry rr res tte eT 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
CHICABO 6. ccccccccccccccccccesesersce 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
BPR. ccccvcccesccceesses eecce 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, 'N. 'D.. beeen ° 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, MO, ..ccccceccccscvceceseees ’ 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New Terk.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
SBCotland ...cccccccccccvsescscccvses 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
Kansas .....-+++:+ PTT CRIT eT n: 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 


ville, Ni J. cece cece cccceccecs cece 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
Nha, N@b. ...ccceccccccecccsscecvecs eee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Gissgow, "Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 


KaOnsas .ncccsccccccece ececees 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., ‘Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 


Kansas ....c.ccccece TTT TL TT 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., ‘New Ulm, 
Minn. ..ccccece decenecnesseeebees . 


Norenberg & Beilsheim, Oslo, Norway. ee 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. ......+.++e8+ oe 
Northwestern Elevator & “Min Co., To- 
eGo, ORIO ccccccccccccececsssscccere 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .............. 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ........ .-...Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TEA], QUE, ...ccecesecccevcccesccs 

Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
BR, 66 .0:0.6:0:6:0:5 60:0 0.60.059.05065046 600058 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
HONBAS .cccccccces Coceccescceces 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
City, MEG. cece re ee 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 


Man. ....00%. CORSE CeSOTCO COROT ECOE CS 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little MOG, APM. cccccccses 


Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pract, EB. C., Teremes, GMb... cccoscsecscs 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

WE, sscccecs hhh iseses ese desenece 
Prina, Frank R., ‘Corp., New WEIS. ccevs 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 





Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., 
Richmond Mfg. Co., ee 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. 
Robin Hood Flour 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, 


Rodney Milling Co., 
Ross Milling Co., 


Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ottawa, Kansas 
D. T., & Baird, Ltd., ——, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., " Minneapo! 


Russell Milling Co., 
Cloud Milling Co., 


Joseph. — Testing Laboratories, 


Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo... 
Scheie, Baujan & Co., 


Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansus 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas.... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 


» J. R., Milling Co., 
Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 


, London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., 
Stratton Grain Co., 





Tanner - Duncan - Siney pire 


Taylor, Andrew, & Co. 

Glasgow, Scotland .... 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., 

Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, Englani. 

, E. S., New York City 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, — New York, 
Y. 


Lake City, Minn. 


Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., 


CPR e ee eee maeeeeeeeeeese 








Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapo! s 
and,Duluth, Minn. ....... 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, lll.. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Ric h- 


Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Voigt Milling Co., 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., 


Wall- -Rogalsky “Milling Co., 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend 
Wamego wed Co., Wamego, Kansas 


Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotlan i 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand onl ° 
BR. «. ° 


Weber Flour Mills Co., 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo 
Wesson Oil & renee Sales Co., Chi- 


Western Assurance Co., ‘Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Savage : 
Western Star Mill Co 
Western Waterproofing Ga, st. Louis and 
White & Co., Baltimore, eo 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
N. 


Wisconsin. Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ... 
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AND EQUALLY SURE 


There’s no chance for doubt about the outcome here .. . 
action to improve this office boy’s behavior is going to be 
fast and definite. Similarly, you can be sure of fast and 
definite action to improve the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox .. . or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable... your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to the 


buyers with whom you deal...for three important reasons: 








WHEN YOU 


“" NOVADELOX 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 
formance. 


2. The Noyadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 


3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-85 





‘BELLEVILLE 











HOW TO TURN ROSES INTO DOLLARS WITH 


Roses®In° Snow Cake 


a “natural” for Mother’s Day 


Here are your streamlined, sales- 
Your Roses-in-Snow Merchandising Campaign this year is 
5S Ss 


loaded tie-in materials! 
streamlined, simplified—another ace bet, as always, for more 


—_——. 
; —>= 
Mother's Day business. Here’s why: 


200 Imprinted 


'. ; ' ‘ . ‘ inserts 
1. Mother's Day is potentially the year’s biggest cake-selling event; 


2. Roses-in-Snow is a time-tested promotion you can depend upon for 
extra cake sales; 24 Handmade Ff roses 


3. Your Roses-in-Snow promotion increases store traffic, results in many 
additional sales of other bakery items. ones 24 Labels ° 


Best of all, this year’s Roses-in-Snow Merchandising Bargain Kit 
costs only $1.00. ‘Take advantage of this sales promotion value 
be sure to tie in with Roses-in-Snow for Mother’s Day profits. 

See your General Mills man quick—let him show you the Gen- 
eral Mills Plan for turning ‘‘roses and cakes into dollars!’ Tie-in 





materials are limited. Get your order in before it is 
too late—-NOW! 
A 2-Column 


uss SOFTASILK ror sesr resutts 


Don’t gamble with your cake quality—Softasilk Cake fzow ad mat 
vy ca =~ + a : Bits. ’ GOLD MEDAL 
Flour insures uniform high quality cakes. SOFTASILK 


c 
cee rong “4 @Q> 2 Posters 


w1sVvL408 
SOFTASILK 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC. mmvesrouis, mnnesora 





